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REVIEWS 
METEOROLOGY. 
Meteorology considered in its connexion with 
Astronomy, Climate, and the Geographical 


7 under. Distribution of Animals and Planis, &c. By 
eae Patrick Murphy. London, Bailliére. 
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‘El 4 Treatise on the Causes and Principles of 
Meteorological Phenomena. By Graham 
Hutchison. Glasgow, Fullarton & Co. ; Lon- 
don, Orr & Smith. 

We have long indulged a hope, that such a 

knowledge of the general principles of science 

yould soon spread abroad, as to ensure to us 
that some acquaintance with them would be 
yithin the reach, and be possessed by, every 

m in the country capable of reading. If 
there be one branch of science more than an- 
aher, which we have endeavoured to place pro- 
ninently before the public, it has been Meteo- 
logy; because it appeared to us of great 
importance, and to have been especially neg- 
keted. The monthly publication of a Meteoro- 
logical Register, kept under the immediate 
inspection of men whose distinguished reputation 
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publication, from time to time, of the communi- 
ctions from Sir John Herschel, with which we 
have been honoured, were, we have reason to 
how, considered important; especially as direct- 
ing many how to make and record observations, 
whose acquaintance with the subject was not deep 
wextensive, and whose knowledge of collateral 
sience was not considerable, but who, from 

l intelligence and local circumstances, 
véte'enabled to collect and communicate to the 

pher facts of the utmost importance. 
trons so situated may frequently contribute 
valuable information, whose communications, but 
fr such training and example, would have been 
overloaded with irrelevant matterand facts, and 
w interwoven with crude opinions, as to render 
tem useless. But a deliberate perusal of Mr. 
Murphy’s Meteorology has led us to the melan- 
oly conclusion, that there are still persons who, 
wih the best intentions, and with a real desire 
fr the advancement of knowledge, will yet 
ilow themselves to be so carried away with 
te ambition of system building, and are so 
linded by self-deception, as to waste their time 
ui talents, such as they are, in the most absurd 
ud laborious trifling. Mr. Murphy complains 
irectly of the losses induced by two works he 
ls published on the subject.” We trust he 
vil take the opinion now given in the spirit in 
Thich it is meant, when we state our firm con- 
‘ction, that nothing but loss can be the result 
this publishing such books as the one before 
&. It is, from the one end to the other, founded 
Yon “ assymptions,” which, in many cases, are 
uot even Mausible ; and where he does venture 
jon deduction, his logic is, for the most part, of 
te Tenterden Steeple school. 

From Mr. Murphy's work, we turn with 
huch pleasure to that of Mr. Hutchison. This 
a sensible, well-executed compilation, inter- 
Mersed with some new views and explanations 

meteorological facts.. In the execution of 

ta work, the arrangement is a matter of 
utmost importance; and, although we agree 
mth Mr, Hutchison, “ that it is difficult to 

@ upon what arrangement ought to be 
pted,”” because “ several of the phenomena 
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to be treated of are so mutually dependent upon 
each other,” yet we wholly differ from the con- 
clusion at which he arrives—viz. “that in such 
cases it is immaterial which subject is first con- 
sidered.”” On the contrary, we consider it to be 
most material ; and the very difficulties pointed 
out, are, with us, conclusive reasons why a 
writer on the subject should, before he puts pen 
to paper, sit down and consider the question 
deliberately ; and, having once determined on 
the order in which the phenomena ought to 
be described, he should rigidly adhere to it: 
indeed, so important do we consider this, that 
we have always deemed the arrangement in 
Daniell’s Essays to be one of their greatest 
merits ; and we conceive, that the greatest defect 
in the volume before us is the want of arrange- 
ment. One resulting evil is, that some of the 
subjects are spun out to a tedious length, and 
the bulk of the volume is disproportioned to the 
mass of real materials or of distinct information ; 
while it also becomes difficult to give a clear 
abstract of the whole, without passing from 
one part to another with such rapidity as to 
seem to do the author an injustice. As one illus- 
tration of these remarks, we may state, that 
Mr. Hutchison begins his book with a descrip- 
tion of the constitution of the atmosphere, in 
which he too much intermingles general prin- 
ciples and deductions of science, with the natural 
history or statement of facts. In our opinion, it 
would have been an order much to be preferred, to 
have begun with a slight description of the crust 
of the earth, on which the atmosphere reposes, 
and to have first noticed the manner in which the 
temperature of its several parts is affected by as- 
tronomical changes, and by geographical and 
local varieties of surface. In fact, to have begun 
with the descriptive parts of the seventh chapter, 
and to have, for the present, withheld all meteor- 
ological deduction except the most immediately 
obvious. As, however, we are of opinion that 
we cannot occupy our readers’ time more pro- 
fitably, than by presenting them with a brief 
sketch of the present state of Meteorology ; + 
we shall use this volume as a text, although we 
shall take leave sometimes to dissent from our 
author, and sometimes to depart from him. 

The earth, as every person knows, is nearly a 
sphere, revolving upon its axis in twenty-four 
hours, and thus causing the changes of day and 
night, by successively presenting each place of 
observation to a different aspect of the bodies 
which surround us on all sides, as they lie scat- 





+ In the first volume of Transactions published by the 
British Association, will be found, a “‘ Report upon the 
a and present state of Meteorology,” written 
by Professor Forbes, of Edinb . In this Report, which 
is highly valuable and inte’ will be found copious 
references to works lately written on the subject, as well 
as to the more scattered, though frequently most valuable, 
information to be obtained in the various periodicals of our 
own country and the continent. In such a Report, of 
course the details which would suit a systematic work are 
not to be expected; yet Mr. Forbes has discussed, with 
much ability and clearness of exposition, some of the more 
important principl cted with the subject, especially 
the important discoveries of Dalton concerning the nature 
and habitudes of mixed gases, and the relation of vapour 
to the other constituents of the atmosphere ; the laborious 
experiments and valuable discoveries on similar subjects of 
Gay-Lussac, Clement and Desormes, De la Roche and 
Berard, Dulongand Petit, De la Rive and Marcet, as well 
as the h ical speculations of Biot, Laplace, Poisson, 
and Fourier on the several subjects connected with the 
science. It must be confessed, however, that some of the 
more difficult and embarrassing parts of the subject have 
been too lightly passed over by the Professor; and it is 
somewhat difficult to glean from his paper the actual 
amount of knowledge respecting them. 














tered about in space. Of these the sun is, to us, 
the most important, being the source of light and 
heat. In the course of a year, the earth moves 
in such a way as to present, during the summer 
half year, more of the northern than of the south- 
ern hemisphere to the sun; during the winter 
six months, more of the southern than of the 
northern. The sun, the source of light, heat, 
and probably other useful emanations, is so re- 
mote, that the rays reach any place in a parallel 
stream, or so nearly so, as practically to be parallel. 
It hence results, that the quantity of these rays, 
received upon a circle of a given extent, at any 
part of the earth—say, a circle ofa mile radius— 
is so much the greater, the more perpendicularly 
the rays fall upon it. Thus, let s a, s” 8, and 
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the intermediate parallel lines, represent that 
portion of the sun’s light and heat which falls 
upon a circle of the earth’s surface of which a B 
is the diameter. When they fall perpendicularly, 
the largest body of rays will be received upon 
the circle, namely the entire columns a Bs”; but 
when they fall obliquely, as when the surface 
of the earth is so placed relatively to the rays, 
that the diameter of the same circle holds the 
position of a c, or aD, or AE, in the first of 
these positions the same circle will, in a given 
time, only receive the body or column of rays 
s A c 8’, in the second position only the rays con- 
tained in the column s a D s’, and when it holds 
such a position as a E, none of the rays will fall 
upon it, or they will only brush along the sur-: 
face—in other words, the more acute the angle 
in which the rays fall upon the surface, the less 
will be the breadth of the body of rays received 
in a given time upon a given circle, and there- 
fore the less the effect, ceteris paribus ; while the 
more nearly right that angle, the greater will 
be the breadth of the column, and the greater 
the effect. Mathematicians call that breadth the 
sine of the angle which the rays of light or heat 
make with the surface, the radius being a B, and 
its value may be had from any table of sines 
for all the several angles, such as s A D, 8 AC, 
s A B, which those rays make with that surface. 
Now, to apply this, at sunrise the circle, in 
whose heat any inhabitant of the earth is con- 
cerned, is placed relatively to the sun’s rays in 
the position a £, and would then be receiving 
none of the direct heat of the sun; as the sun 
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rises, the angle will be enlarging, or a & will be 

passing on towards some such position as a D ; and | 
at noon on any day, the sun being then highest, 
the angle made by the rays with the surface will 
be largest at that place, and the actual heating 
effect the greatest; from that, as the sun again 

declines towards setting, as his altitude dimi- 
nishes, the angle which his rays make with the 
surface, (which is on the entire, local circum- 
stances being neglected, equal to that altitude,) 
will also diminish; and at sunset the surface will 
return to the position a £; relatively to the rays, 
and the heating effect of the sun will at that 
place cease until next morning. This is the as- 
tronomical cycle of daily heating influence of the 
sun; and if there were no local diversities of sur- 
face, and did no other meteorological causes of 
change of temperature exist, the effects of this 
cause alone would be very simple, and would be 
capable of being subjected to rigorous calcula- 
tion, But, as matters stand, this cause, although 
of the utmost importance, is, by no means, the 
only one in operation, as we shall have occasion 
to notice hereafter; this, however, not being 
generally understood, we shall examine the sub- 
ject a little farther. 

The hottest part of the day is not at noon, but 
some considerable time after noon, although, as 
we have seen, the greatest heating effect of the 
sun in the course of any day is at that hour. 
To understand this, it is necessary to observe, 
that the circle of the earth, in whose temperature 
any inhabitant of its surface is concerned, is 
constantly radiating heat into space; the parts 
of the earth under the surface are also often con- 
ducting the superficial heat downwards ; heat is 
consumed in causing evaporation, most probably, 
also, in processes of vegetation, and ike more 
variable modes: there is, therefore, at each 
place, a constant consumption of heat, causing a 
sinking of the temperature at that place, propor- 
tioned to its amount. So soon, then, asthe sun, 
at its approach in the morning, communicates, 
in a given time, to each locality, exactly as much 
heat as is equal to the amount of this consump- 
tion in the same time, the further sinking of 
temperature ceases; the lowest temperature of 
the twenty-four hours is attained. If it were 
not for the effects of the atmosphere and other 
meteorological causes, this could not happen on 
any day until after sunrise; but from all causes 
combined in these countries, the valuable obser- 
vations made under the superintendence of Sir 
D, Brewster, at Leith, and of Mr. Snow Harris 
at Plymouth, prove that it is, for the most part, 
attained about five o'clock a.m. From that time, 
as the heating power of the sun grows greater, the 
local temperature rises by the excess of his heat- 
ing power, above all the causes producing a con- 
sumption or dissipation of heat, and therefore the 
temperature still increases, after noon, as long as 
his heating power—now, however, diminishing 
—remains greater than the dissipation of heat. 
As soon as these two opposing effects become 
equal, the temperature of that place ceases to 
increase ; the maximum temperature of the day 
is attained. This, in winter, takes place in these 
countries about one P.m., but in summer, the 
greatest heating power of the sun at noon being 
more considerable, the before-mentioned equa- 
lity does not take place until between two and 
three, or even until between three and four 
o'clock P.a. 

The changes which take place in the course 
of a year from astronomical causes are equally 
simple, and even more important. In summer 
the sun rises earlier, attains a greater altitude at 
noon, or at any given hour, and sets later ; thus, 
on two accounts, the entire heating effects of 
that luminary during the twenty-four hours are 
much superior in amount to the heat dissipated : 





first, the sun continues longer pouring down his 
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beams on the place, and is a much shorter time 
absent. Secondly, his beams on the whole fall 
more perpendicularly upon the surface, at noon, 
and at times equally distant from noon, both 
before and after. Both these causes have the 
greatest influence at Midsummer, but, for a 
reason similar to that which delays the greatest 
heat of the day until after noon, so the greatest 
heat of the year does not occur until after Mid- 
summer, or the summer solstice ; for at that time, 
and untila considerable time after, the entire heat- 
ing influence of the sun in the course of a day is 
greater than the entire loss or dissipation of heat 
in the same period; the temperature therefore of 
that locality goes on increasing until what is 
given by the sun is equal to what is dissipated 
from all other causes. So soon as this takes 
place, the greatest heat of the year has been 
attained, and from thenceforward, the dissipation 
of heat becoming daily greater than the now 
diminishing influence of the sun, the total tem- 
perature of the day is sinking. In these countries, 
the temperature goes on increasing from forty to 
fifty days after the summer solstice, giving rise to 
a well-known popular period of time called the 
Dog Days. In other parts of the earth the similar 
period is very different, according to the latitude 
of the place. Some of the more important 
modifying circumstances we shall hereafter allude 
to. After the time of greatest heat, as the 
days shorten in comparison with the nights, and 
the greatest or noon altitude of the sun daily 
diminishes, his entire heating influence is grow- 
ing less and less, in relation to the influence of 
the causes of dissipation ; and, at the winter sol- 
stice, the disproportion of these opposing influ- 
ences is the greatest. Yet here again we do not 
find the time of greatest cold of the year to agree 
with the winter solstice, but to be delayed be- 
yond it for a considerable number of days, 
namely, as Jong as the entire dissipation of heat 
in the twenty-four hours is greater than the en- 
tire heating influence of the sun in the same 
time. In these countries it is delayed until the 
latter end of January; but of course the latitude 
of the place and local circumstances greatly 
affect the time of this event. The time at 
which it would occur would be invariable, if 
the causes of the dissipation of heat passed 
through a series of changes, as regular in their 
recurrence as the astronomical changes upon 
which the variations in the heating influence of 
the sun depend, and the direct influence of that 
luminary were the only source of heat at any 
given locality. 

But there are other astronomical circum- 
stances still, of the utmost importance to the 
meteorologist. In consequence of the Ecliptic, 
or sun's apparent annual path, being a great 
circle inclined at an angle of about 223° to the 
equator, a band of the earth enclosed between 
two circles parallel to the terrestrial equator, dis- 
tant from each other by the double of this num- 
ber, or about 47°, is so circumstanced that the 
sun passes each day vertically over some circle 
of this band, throwing his rays (as upon a B 
in the preceding figure) with the greatest heating 
efficacy on each part of that circle in succes- 
sion; and, from the shape and dimensions of 
this band, he is never far from being vertically 
above the most remote part of it; this, as is well 
known, is called the Torrid Zone, or the space 
within the tropics. On each side of this lie the 
two temperate zones, each 43° broad, and extend- 
ing round the earth: the sun at no period comes 
vertically over any part of these zones, nor 
does he ever so far retire from any part of 
either as to be absent during the entire of 
any twenty-four hours in the year. Beyond 
these zones, and surrounding the poles on 
each side, lie the frigid zones, pl. seer by 
circles 234° from each pole, and 664° from the 








equator on each side. At certain places within 
these circles, the sun in the summer time never 
sets during periods extending to entire days, 
weeks, and even months, according as the place 
is more within the zone towards the pole ; while 
on the contrary, he never rises at the same place 
during a period which would be of exactly the 
same length, were it not for the effect of the 
refraction which his rays suffer in passing through 
the atmosphere, which tends to lengthen the 
period of his continued appearance, and to shorten 
the period of his continued disappearance. Noy, 
with respect to the temperate zones, the merely 
astronomical effects of the sun will be sufficiently 
understood from what has been already said; but 
with respect to the remaining zones, and par. 
ticularly the inter-tropical one, a circumstance 
still remains to be explained, which is most 
important as regards its meteorological conse- 
quences. 

If any person will look at a celestial globe, be 
cannot fal to observe that the several parts of 
the Ecliptic, or sun’s annual path, lie in a very 
peculiar mode of arrangement in relation to the 
equator; the parts near the equinoxes crossi 
the equator at a very considerable angle, while 
the parts near the solstices lie almost parallel 
to the equator, now the sun moves over n 
equal lengths of all parts of this path in 
times. It will be hence readily understood, 
that if we divide the torrid zone upon the earth 
into three equally broad bands, the middle band 
having the equator running along its centre all 
round, the outer ones lying towards the tropical 
circles on each side, the sun must shoot across 
the middle band of these three with the utmost 
rapidity at the times of the equinoxes, while 
over each of the outer bands he will continue for 
aconsiderably longer period at and about the 
time of pas solstice. This admits of being 
made still more obvious. Since the entire torri 
zone is 47° broad, each of the three equally broad 
bands, into which we suppose it divided, will be 
15° 40’ broad, the circles which bound the mid- 
dle band will be distant from the equator on 
each side by 7° 50’; the sun therefore, when he 
attains a northern or a southern declination, 
equal to 7° 50’, will be vertically above the one 
or the other of these circles which bound the 
middle band. If then we look into the Almana 
to the column which gives the sun’s declination, 
we shall find that in approaching the vernd 
equinox he has 7° 50’ of southern declination 
upon the Ist of March, and after the equinox 
he attains an equal northern declination ups 
the 10th of April. He therefore shoots acros 
this middle band in forty-one days, or about sit 
weeks; he then broods over the northern band 
of the three during the entire summer, unti, 
upon his return to the autumnal equinox, he 
again attains the northern declination of 7° 50, 
which he does upon the 3rd of September, being 
a period of no less that 145 days, or neatly 
twenty-one weeks; from that to the 13th of Oc 
tober, being an interval of forty-one days, he again 
shoots across the middle band; and then agai 
broods over the southern band until the next Is 
of March, being in ordinary years an interval of 
138 days, or about twenty weeks. It thus appear 
that the sun remains about three and a half times 
as long over each of the outer bands of the torrid 
zone, which are distant about 1085 miles one 
from the other, as he does over the middle band; 
but he is twice in the year over the middle band; 
the times that he is so, however, being separa 
by long intervals. One consequence of this is, that 
the greatest heating effect is removed from the 
equator towards the tropical circles on each side, 
while the transition from the one tropical 
of the earth to the other is made with 
rapidity as to disturb very materially, at the 
time of the equinoxes, the equilibrium of 
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ytmosphere which rests upon these parts of the 
garth; as also to give rise to many of the violent 
enomena which occur at the changing or 
freking up of the monsoons, or season winds of 
the Indian Ocean, Other phenomena, too, result 
in part from hence, which cannot be explained 
without a knowledge of the constitution of the 
atmosphere, as to its component gases, and as to 
the variations of its temperature, and humidity 
in its several parts, depending upon the laws 
connected with that constitution. It also exer- 
cises extra-tropical influences, many of which it 
would not be difficult to trace, but some of which 
are most probably well known in the effects, 
although the exciting cause is unsuspected. 
Among these may perhaps be classed that sud- 
den transition from the rigours of winter in very 
high latitudes, to the verdure of spring, the bloom 
of summer, and the perfection of the fructifica- 
tion, which is dwelt upon by all travellers as so 
remarkable, and indeed astonishing: for the 
of the earth near each of the poles in 
succession, after having been for a great length 
of time deprived, in whole or in part, of the genial 
influences of the sun, have these influences re- 
stored with surprising rapidity; each pole being 
nted to the sun with the same rapidity of 
change as that already shown to be manifested 
in bringing the tropical band of the torrid zone, 
from which he had been absent, under his influ- 
ence. By this also can be explained the preva- 
lence of east and of north winds in the spring of 
the year in temperate climates. 

The earth being surrounded with an at- 
mosphere, which everywhere rests upon, and is 
supported by its surface, possessing mechanical 
properties, which are traced and detailed in the 
science of Pneumatics, a knowledge of these and 
of astronomical circumstances already explained, 
without any knowledge @f the chemical constitu- 
tion and relations of the gases which compose 
the atmosphere, will be sufficient to explain the 
leading circumstances of the trade winds. The 
hottest band of the earth, wherever that may be, 
will heat, and therefore render specifically lighter 
the air in its neighbourhood ; this air will con- 
sequently rise up into the higher regions of the 
atmosphere, while other colder air will flow in 
from the sides to supply its place. Now, for 
reasons that have been alrea y alluded to, the 
warmest band of the earth will in summer lie on 
the north of the terrestrial equator, and in winter 
upon the southern side ; and in consequence of 
the great rapidity with which he crosses the 
equatorial band, it will be towards the end of 
the summer before.the southern band is much 
colder than the ndithern, and towards the end 
of winter before the northern is much colder than 
the southern : hence the greater part of the torrid 
zone will be almost constantly a comparatively 
warm band of the earth compared with the parts 
lying north and south of it; indeed, since sum- 
mer is somewhat longer than winter (between 
tight and nine days), the hottest band inclines 
constantly rather to the north of the equator. 
This is rendered still more decided, as we shall 
see, by the manner in which land and water are 
distributed over the earth, but it is somewhat 
counteracted, though in a very small degree, by 
the circumstance that the earth is nearer to the 
sun in our winter, or when he is over the southern 
tropical band, than in our summer. There is, 
therefore, established from these causes, a con- 
tantly ascending current of air at the tropical 

ts of the earth, while the colder air flows in 
the polar regions on each side to supply its 
place. Now, when a body like the earth re- 
volves on an axis, the parts near the poles of the 
axis are going round in much smaller circles 
than the parts near the equator, though both go 
entirely round in the same time ; hence the parts 
Rear the poles are moving more slowly, or passing 





over a less number, say, of miles inthe same time, 
than the parts near the equator. For example, 
a man standing on the earth’s equator is carried 
eastward, by the earth’s rotatory motion, through 
1035 miles and 1051 yards every hour; if he 
stand on any place in the 30th parrallel of lati- 
tude, or at 30° from the equator north or south, 
he will only be carried eastward by the rotatory 
motion by 896 miles 1602 yards; and, ten geo- 
graphical miles more to the north or south of 
that latitude, he will, in the same time, only be 
carried eastward by 895 miles and 604 yards, 
being a difference of about a mile and a half in 
going ten miles north or south from the 30th 
parallel of latitude; these differences diminish 
rapidly by going a given distance as we get 
nearer the equator. If then we suppose the air, 
as it moves in towards the equator, to pass over 
the 30th parallel with a velocity of ten miles per 
hour, it will at the end of the hour be moving less 
rapidly towards the east by the diurnal motion it 
retains, than an object over which it blows, the 
difference being about a mile and a half; a person 
therefore who encounters it at this latter place, 
and who is not aware that he is himself moving 
towards the east, will imagine it to come towards 
him from the east, at this rate of a mile anda 
half per hour; it would therefore come to him as 
from the north and east, or appear a north-east 
wind, to a person on the northern side of the 
hottest band, but a south-east to one on the south 
side ; and it will have more of the easterly charac- 
ter the farther it has come from the polar regions. 
As this air moves on, it acquires more of the east- 
wardly motion of the earth ; and the difference of 
the motions of the parts over which it blows in a 
given time diminishing as it proceeds, at length 
it ceases to appear to blow from the east, and its 
entire motion appears to be from the north on the 
north side of the hottest band, from the south on 
the south side. ‘These, then, coming in opposite 
directions, stop each other, while they are still 
separated by a considerable body of air, which 
remains nearly as dead air between them, and 
which is sultry, loaded with vapour, and therefore 
subject, for reasons we shall see, to violent squalls 
and torrents of rain. The air that ascends into 
the atmosphere over the hottest band passes off 
above, towards the poles on each side; and when 
it descends in the high temperate latitudes, ap- 
pears as a south-west wind on the north side of 
the earth, and as a north-west wind on the 
southern side. These latter, however, are modi- 
fied by many circumstances which we have not 
yet explained. The winds between the parallels, 
which lie nearly 30° on each side of the equator, 
are so very regular in their phenomena as to be 
calculated upon in commercial navigation with 
the utmost certainty; and, from their utility in 
this respect, they are denominated trade winds. 
The south-west and north-west winds of higher 
latitudes, although not so constant, for causes 
that have been alluded to, are yet the prevailing 
winds; thus, while the voyage to America takes 
from forty to sixty days for its completion, the 
voyage from that country is performed in from 
eighteen to thirty days, and has been completed 
even in less time. 

The slight account which we have given 
above of the causes and phenomena of the trade 
winds, is substantially that of Captain Basil Hall, 
as given in Daniell’s Meteorological Essays. 
Although it is correct, and excellent as far as it 
goes, there are two or three other circumstances 
respecting these winds which these causes do not 
appear to us adequately to explain. Thus, the 
trade winds, when first met about the 30th 
parallel of latitude, are found to blow almost 
due east, or even to have a little southing on 
the north side of the line, and to come a little to 
the north of east on the south of the line; 
whereas the above causes would lead us to ex- 





pect them to blow N.N.E., or even N. by E. on 
the north, and S.S.E., or S. by E. on the south; 
since, if the motion towards the equator be ten 
miles per hour, the apparent motion from the 
east, at these limits, would be only one mile and 
a half, as we have seen. Again, the southern 
trades come, on the whole, much nearer to the 
equator than the northern trades, and sometimes 
they even come ten or twelve degrees to the 
north of the line; they vary, however, pretty 
much with the course of the sun. Thirdly, the 
variable winds, in the space which is compara- 
tively calm between the opposite trades, blow 
more often from the south than from the north, 
The two latter facts are, to some extent, ex- 
plained by the circumstance before alluded to, 
that the hottest band of the earth lies rather 
more to the north upon the whole than to the 
south. But even this, if rigidly examined, will 
not be found to afford an adequate explanation. 
There are, as we conceive, two other simple 
causes in operation, which, with what we have 
already said, will, as we think, if fully deve- 
loped, complete the explanation of all the phe- 
nomena. One of these has been alluded to, in 
our opinion, by Dr. Halley; and some of the 
expressions in Mr. Daniell’s excellent book lead 
us to think it was floating in his mind ; but, un- 
doubtedly, it could not have appeared to him in 
the strong point of view it does to us, or he 
would have illustrated it in his own excellent 
way. ‘The other we are not aware that we ever 
saw the slightest allusion to, by any writer on 
Meteorology or Natural Philosophy. Since both 
of these causes are purely mechanical, and do 
not require any allusion to the chemical consti- 
tution of the atmosphere, we shall here submit 
them to the notice of meteorologists. The first 
is the constancy of the apparent diurnal motion 
of the sun from the east towards the west. The 
second is the propelling effect of the great tide 
wave, and branch tide waves, of the Ocean, ex- 
ercised upon the atmosphere which rests upon it, 
while it constantly, and with great rapidity 
moves in one direction. We shall slightly glance 
at the manner in which each of these affects the 
atmosphere. 

If we consider two places upon the earth’s 
surface, one to the eastward of the spot over 
which the sun is vertical, the other to the west- 
ward, and both at a considerable distance, say 
1000 miles, from that place, it is obvious that 
the air on both sides will have a tendency to 
flow towards the spot over which the sun is, 
in consequence of the ascent of the heated air at 
that place; but since, after the lapse of one hour, 
the sun becomes, by his apparent diurnal motion 
to the westward, vertical to the place on that 
side, the air near the first assumed westwardly 
station, which had been set in motion towards 
the east during the previous hour, will now be 
drawn into the ascending column, and there- 
fore the effect of its eastwardly motion will be 
altogether removed from the lower parts of the 
atmosphere ; and, on the contrary, the motion 
from the east, when once begun in the air of the 
eastern station, will, from its inertia, tend to 
continue its motion until some cause be in ope- 
ration to stop it. But the air before it, at the 
station at which we supposed the sun to be at 
first vertical, is now, at the end of this hour, in 
motion toward the west also, for precisely a 
similar reason; the effect of this, therefore, will 
not be to impede the westwardly progress of the 
air at the eastern station. ‘Thus, every part of 
the air which is left to the eastward by the sun 
in his apparent diurnal progress, will be succes- 
sively put in motion towards the west, and will 
tend to continue that motion; on the contrary, 
any motion of the air from the westward, on 
that side of the sun, is soon transferred, almost as 
soon as commenced, to the upper parts of the 
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atmosphere. On the next day, when the sun is 
commencing a new diurnal course, instead of 
finding the air, as we at first supposed, at rest 
on both sides of him, he now finds it in motion 
towards the east; the effect of his influence 
then upon the air to the westward of him, will 
be to aan its eastwardly motion, or to cause a 
calin at his approach in the morning, or, at most, 
to cause it to move very gently from the west 
by the excess, if there be such an excess, of the 
effect of his influence on this day over the east- 
wardly motion it had previously acquired. But, 
whatever it is, the approach of the sun will soon 
transfer it from the region of the atmosphere 
next the earth to the upper parts. On the con- 
trary, his effect on the air lying to the eastward, 
will be to add to the motion it previously had 
from the east; and this will go on rs 
until a state of equilibrium is attained, whic 
will of course depend upon many causes, such 
as the extreme velocity of ascent of the column 
under the sun, the obstructions of hills, moun- 
tains, &c., which the air may meet in its pro- 
gress, and the counteracting effect of local 
squalls, more or less violent, which depend upon 
causes not so easily reduced to rule as those we 
are now considering. 

In this explanation we have supposed the 
ascending column to be established at the place 
over which the sun is vertical, which is equiva- 
lent to supposing that spot of the earth to be the 
hottest: this, we have already seen, is not the 
case; it is that part of the earth which the sun 
had passed from one hour to three or three and a 
half hours previously; but since this place follows 
the sun with a mean rapidity equal to his pro- 
gress, the effect upon the entire is just the 
same. It is also to be remarked, that a similar 
effect will be produced all along the meridian, 

f and accompanying the sun, at 
places where he is above the horizon, but, of 
course, with various intensities, and more or less 
modified by other causes at each place, as its 
parallel of latitude is more remote from that 
over which the sun is vertical. This will account 
for the calms which are so common on fine even- 
ings in high latitudes, where west winds gene- 
rally prevail. 

The second mechanical cause of the disturb-. 
ance of the atmosphere which we have alluded 
to, is the influence of the great and branch tide 
waves. There are two principal tide-waves in 
progress at the same time on opposite sides of 
the earth, and each of these is propagated at 
nearly the rate of 1000 miles per hour, always 
in the same direction, viz. in the open ocean 
from the east towards the west, and branches 
up the Atlantic from the south towards the 
north ; of course, each must push onwards as well 
as lift up the air which lies before its progress; 
and its effect on the air lying behind it must be, 
as it were, to drag it after it, by leaving it with- 
out the support which it before gave, as well as 
to let it down. These effects tend in both cases 
to establish an atmospheric current from the 
east toward the west, in the general mass of the 
atmosphere, and from the south towards the 
north, up the Atlantic Ocean; and although 
these effects are but small at each instant, 
both because the tide wave is of small height 
(not more than from seven to eight feet in the 
open ocean),—as also because the propelling 
power of any portion of the curve of the tide 
wave can be shown to bear to its entire progress 
forward, only the proportion of the square of the 
sine of the angle which that part of the curve 
makes with a horizontal plane to unity,—yet its 
impulses being always in one direction, like 
small impulses continually given to a pendulum, 
they would at length generate a seriously destruc- 
tive amount of motion in the lower atmosphere ; 
but that the amount is so very small, and 


passing nan, 


that there are controlling and modifying causes, 
such as the mountains of America running 
down right across the direction of the motion 
thus caused, the continent of Africa, and other 
obstructions, in constant operation. It is also 
to be remembered, that since the tops of these 
tide waves nearly follow the place of the moon, 
and that spot in space which is exactly op- 
posite to the moon, and, since this, luminary 
crosses the middle band of the torrid zone with 
a similar velocity, when compared with her en- 
tire monthly course, as that which we have 
already described as characterizing the motion 
of the sun: hence the tops of the tide spheroid, 
or great tide waves, will be oftener at a con- 
siderable distance from the equator on each side, 
than in or near it; also, one is always on the 
side of the equator opposite to that at which the 
other is found. 

If the entire surface of the earth were of one 
character, if there were not the varieties of land 
and water, sandy desert, morass, and rocky 
ground, mountain, hill, valley, and ravine, as 
well as land covered with forest and other 
variety of vegetation; lastly, if the chemical 
constitution of the atmosphere were not such as 
it actually is, and did not admit of these changes, 
which arise chiefly from the state in which water 
exists in it, the temperature of any place would 
be a matter of calculation, founded upon astro- 
nomical principles, it being only necessary first 
experimentally to ascertain a few simple facts. 
The principal astronomical elements upon which 
the calculation would depend, would be the lati- 
tude of the place, and the sun’s declination. In 
the course of the year the sun’s declination would 
run through its entire cycle of changes: it would 
therefore disappear from the value of the mean 
annual temperature, and the latitude of the 
place alone would have to be considered. As 
matters really are, the problem is much more 
complicated; and although many of the causes 
of variation, by having an opposite effect at one 
time of the year to that which they have at an- 
other, have a tendency to disappear, from the 
mean result of the year, or some other long 
period; yet others, such as the effects of local 
and fixed varieties, do not so tend to disappear. 
A knowledge of physical geography, therefore, 
is of the utmost importance to the meteorologist. 
We shall here briefly state the most important 
of those varieties, but the subject is far too ex- 
tensive to justify any attempt on our part to do 
justice to it. 

If the entire surface of the earth were sup- 
posed to be divided into 2000 equal parts, it is 
calculated that the land would occupy about 
548 of these, the rest being water; giving a pro- 
portion of very nearly two and two-thirds water 
to one of land. But the land is very unequally 
distributed in the northern and southern hemi- 
spheres ; the entire surface of the northern being 
divided into 1000 equal parts, the land occupies 
419 of these parts, or nearly one-half of the whole; 
but the entire surface of the southern hemisphere 
being also divided into 1000 equal parts, the 
land only occupies 129 of these, or little more 
than one-eighth of the whole. Now, first, the 
mean heating influence of the sun exerted upon 
the land is much greater than his mean heating 
influence upon water, and hence the northern 
hemisphere has a higher mean temperature than 
the southern; and the hottest band of the earth 
may be considered as lying more on the north 
than on the south of the equator. Secondly, 
the variations of the temperature of the land 
from its mean, are much greater than the varia- 
tions of that of the water from its mean. Thus, 
as Mr. Hutchison informs us— 

“‘ The mean annual range of temperature of the 
surface of the Atlantic, for the temperate zone, is 





only about 9°, whereas the annual range of tempera- 


ture for inland continental countries, in petate lat} 

tudes, exceeds 100°. In like nae, in the coma 
regions, the extreme atmospheric temperatures of 
day and night over the ocean, never exceed 3° or 4° 

while upon land the difference often amounts to 9° 
or 10°. Between the 25th and 50th parallels of lati. 
tude, the extremes in the diurnal range of tempera. 
ture, at sea is only from 4° to 5°, while at Paris it 
often amounts to 20° or 30°. This great difference 
in the annual and diurnal range of temperature be. 
tween land an¢ ocean, is partly to be ascribed to the 
greater calorific capacity of the latter (the Ocean), 
and partly to its power of preserving uniformity of 
temperature, by increased evaporation during the 
heat of day, and by the sinking down agreeably to 
statical principles, of the upper particles, as they 
become colder and specifically heavier than those 
below during night.” 

To these very judicious remarks we would 
only add, that the obvious effect of evaporation 
is to keep down the mean temperature, as well 
as to diminish deviations from it. The conse- 
quence of all this is most important to the me- 
teorologist. In summer, and by day, the land 
is much hotter than the sea; in winter, and at 
night, the ocean is generally much warmer than 
the land. It has been shown, by very accurate 
calculation, that the mean annual quantity of 
solar heat received by the earth from the sun 
would be sufficient to melt a mass of ice four- 
teen metres thick, spread over its entire surface 
(a metre is equal to 39.37 British imperial 
inches). The portion of this heat, which escaped 
being radiated, or otherwise dissipated at the 
surface of the land, is conducted downwards, and 
proceeds onwards towards the centre, the quan- 
tity found at successive depths varying with the 
season ; the next year a similarly varying quan- 
tity is carried downward, while the quantity of 
the previous year, which precedes it, is dimi- 
nished, part of it having been conducted back 
towards the surface in the meantime; and so 
on ; and in some places a number of even twenty 
such alternations can, it is said, be traced before 
they have diminished so far as to be distinguished 
no longer ; but the depth of these below the sur- 
face does not probably anywhere exceed one 
hundred feet. They are, at a certain depth, met 
by the central, or what may be called the native 
heat of the earth, in its outward progress; and 
it has been also calculated, that the quantity of 
this which issues from this central store of heat, 
at each part of the surface of the earth, is as 
much in its mean quantity, in one hundred years, 
as would melt a mass of ice three metres in 
thickness, extending all over the surface. The 
sea, it is obvious frqm the nature of water, vill 
have very little lm to conduct downwards 
the solar impressions; but it must unquestion- 
ably transport to the surface the interior heat 
much more rapidly than the cohering parts of 
the earth’s crust can conduct it outwards through 
the same distance. It also carries downw 
the superficial strata, when cooled beyond 4 
certain limit. The rate at which the central 
heat increases, as we descend below the surface 
of the earth, has not as yet been determined 
with sufficient precision; but it would appear, 
from a comparison of the most accurate obser- 
vations hitherto recorded, to be, in its meal 
quantity, about one degree of Fahrenheit for & 
descent of fifteen yards, or forty-five feet. 

The determination of the mean temperature 
of any place has been a problem, of which the 
importance has been long acknowledged by 
meteorologists. Formulz have been devised for 
calculating it; but it must, we think, be ad- 
mitted, that all we can expect from such form 
is an approximation, which will be nearer to the 
truth, or more remote from it, in consequence 
of many local circumstances which no formule 
can embrace. One of the earliest attempts to 








subject this element to calculation, was that of 
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yer—whose rule was, to multiply the constant 
patel 84.2 (the mean roca. «Abert of the 
) by the square of the co-sine of lati- 
tude; the product he considered as the mean 
rature at that latitude. Sir David Brewster 
uently showed that the simple process of 
multiplying 81.5 Fahrenheit by the co-sine of the 
latitude, would agree much better with the de- 
ductions of Humboldt, in his essay on Isothermal 
Lines ; and he afterwards communicated to Pro- 
fessor Forbes a formula still more nearly repre- 
senting the results of actual observation, espe- 
dally in Europe. In this formula, the sum of 
the greatest heat of the equatorial band, and the 
least heat of the parts near the pole, is to be 
multiplied by the products of the square roots of 
the sines of the two distances of the place, whose 
mean temperature is required, from the two cold 
of the earth, pointed out by Humboldt; and 
to the product add the least heat of the polar 
regions, and the sum will be nearly the mean 
temperature required. 
But it is freely admitted that such results as 
these, however useful as approximations, are yet 
greatly modified at various places by local cir- 
cumstances. Some of the diversities arising 
fom the surface being land or water, have been 
siready alluded to. Extensive woods and 
forests, by the shade they cast, that is, by inter- 
posing between the solar heat and the earth, by 
the quantity of water they evaporate, by the 
gases they develope, and probably in other ways, 
tly affect the mean temperature of a country, 
ir tendency being to depress it. Mountains 
affect it very much—partly from circumstances 
which can only be understood when the chemical 
constitution of the atmosphere is known, and 
the relation of its constituents to heat and to 
lectricity well understood. But they interfere 
in many ways with solar heat, and cause a 
diversity in its mode of reception from that 
which would take place were the surface level. 
In the first place, the southern sides in these 
parts of the earth, both themselves receive a 
greater proportion of the solar heat, and radiate 
more of it to the places in their neighbourhood ; 
while the parts having northern aspect, receive 
less and radiate less; they also receive less by 
ndiation from surrounding localities. The power 
of the sun to communiicate heat upon their 
summits, is much greater than his power in the 
lowlands ; while on the other hand, bodies on 
the summits of mountains radiate their heat 
iuto space much more freely than the same 
bodies similarly circumstanced in all other 
respects, but placed in the low lands. This was 
decidedly proved by Captain Sabine while 
tdamaica. The stations which he selected for 
bis observations were—the lower one on the 
> of Fort Charles, elevated only eight feet; 
r one on a plateau near the summit of 
Port Royal Mountains, at an elevation of 4080 
feet above the level of the sea. A thermometer 
with a blackened bulb exposed during six days 
to the sun’s influence at the level of the sea, did 
lot rise, upon any occasion, more than 364° 
thove the temperature of the surrounding atmo- 
: the same thermometer, similarly exposed 
t the upper station, rose in one day 59° higher 
the surrounding atmosphere; the air at 
‘tat elevation having its temperature diminished 
13°. Also, a thermometer exposed to the 
sky at night, at the lower station, fell, on 
Maverage of seven nights, 9° below the indica- 
ton of a thermometer protected from radiation 
mo space. The same thermometer, similarly 
‘posed during a single night at the upper 
ation, fell 18° below the protected thermometer. 
ecircumstance also, whether a tract of country 
in a high state of cultivation, or lying waste, 
Sof much consequence in its influence on the 


enter upon, before the relations of the atmosphere 
to vapour be understood. In fine, the mean tem- 
perature of the earth at a given place, is often 
very different from the mean temperature of the 
atmosphere of that place. They are only the 
same at places which have a latitude of about 
56°. Near the equator, the earth, at a depth of 
82 feet, has a temperature about 44° lower than 
the mean temperature of the air; while in Lap- 
land, the temperature of the earth at the same 
depth, is as much above the mean temperature 
of the air. Now which of these is most properly 
to be considered as the mean temperature of the 
place? Within the tropics, the mean temperature 
of the ocean is generally higher than that of the 
incumbent air. In temperate zones, the mean 
diurnal temperature of the ocean is in summer 
a little lower than that of the incumbent air: in 
winter it is a little higher. In polar regions, the 
difference is greater. But besides this, the tem- 
arm of the ocean diminishes as you descend 
elow the surface, from the equator to about the 
70th degree of latitude: then it is nearly the 
same at all depths; in still higher latitudes it 
increases as you descend, neither the law nor 
the quantity of these changes being as yet entirely 
known. Yet every one of these circumstances 
is of consequence, when considering the mean 
temperature of particular localities. | While 
upon this subject, we must say that, although 
we strongly recommend, to all who have 
the opportunity, to note and record accurately 
the temperatures of the water whose source 
is at a considerable depth in the earth, as well 
as of caverns and excavations, whether natural 
or artificial ; yet we would remind persons com- 
mencing these pursuits, that the application of 
these data to the determination of the mean 
temperature of the place must be made with 
many precautions: thus, the phenomena of Arte- 
sian fountains evince that the central heat of the 
earth is more concerned in giving temperature 
to the waters of springs than is consistent with 
the assumption that from them we have an 
approximation to the mean temperature of the 
place. In some mines also—such as the silver 
mines of Norway—it has been found, that when 
the air within them is suffered to remain stagnant, 
the cold air of winter, which comes over their 
mouths, falls down into them, while the warm 
air is allowed to pass on; and this has been 
found to cause such a fall of temperature within 
them, as to convert much of what had been lakes 
of water into solid blocks of ice, when the tempe- 
rature of the rocks and earth of the mine were 
much above the freezing temperature. Some- 
thing like this must also tend much to lower the 
mean temperatures of valleys, ravines, and large 
fissures, which are so encompassed with hills, as 
very much to land-lock the air within them. 
We shall next week advert to the more im- 
portant circumstances connected with the pneu- 
matical and the chemical constitution of the 
atmosphere, and the relations of its constituent 
parts to one another, and to heat, electricity, aud 
other modifying causes. 





The Basque Provinces. By E. B. Stephens, 
Esq. 2 vols. Whittaker. 


Our English youth, availing themselves of the 
long vacation, may now steam across the British 
Channel, step over the Spanish frontier, and 
enjoy the excitement of the battle field, with 
little more exertion than was required not long 
since to transport them to the Café de la Régence 
for the overlooking a match at chess; and, if 
wise in their generation, they may return to 
London in time for “ the season,” each with a 
book in his knapsack, like Mr. Edward Bell 
Stephens! We do not desire, by what is here 





‘ean temperature, but this subject we cannot 


which the holiday-keeping politicians have poured 
out upon us, somewhat remorselessly, ever since 
the Spanish quarrel began, and which would be 
welcome enough, as containing passing sketches 
of the contest, were they not wrested into oracles 
by the perverse spirit of party politics. Mr. 
Stephens is neither better nor worse than his 
brethren ; he entered Spain to pick up news for 
the Morning Post, joined the Carlist army as a 
spectator, and ‘enjoyed himself mightily, as his 
book records, in a style amusing enough, though 
somewhat flippant. Of course, he finds “ good 
in everything.” Carlos Quinto is the pink of 
simplicity and affable condescension ; his gene- 
rals a splendid set of dare-devils in the field, and 
at the mess-table “ most honourable men”; the 
army faithful to death, and performing prodi- 
gies in the way of industrious labour, as well as 
of brilliant achievement. The Christinos, on the 
contrary, are cowards, having all of them thirst 
for blood ; and the British Legion hardly worth a 
gentleman’s sullying his fingers to write about. 
These opinions and principles being premised, 
we will now make a few extracts—and first of 
the Basques. ' 


“Thave heard and read much of Spanish idleness, 
but as far as my observation goes, it does not justly 
apply to the Basque peasantry. Every available 
inch of ground of the Bidassoa valley is cultivated 
with the hoe. Attached to each little farm-house 
along the escalier track (where car or charette was 
never seen, and where all must be carried om mules’ 
or men’s backs) is a limekiln, and in most instances 
not a small one, to enable them to prepare that 
valuable manure for their maize-ground. I saw it 
laid on near Saline with an unsparing hand. The 
limestone for this purpose is brought from a quarry 
over the hills opposite Behobia, at the very mouth 
of the valley. Various mine-holes are to be seen 
where they have driven into the slate rocks in search 
of copper ore, and the mineral bearings strewed 
about the road indicate that the search was not made 
in vain. As we crossed the river with our mules in 
a ferry boat (the guide-rope of which consisted of 
plaited vine-stalks), a Carlist douanier stepped down 
to the landing-place to look after his portion of affairs 
of state; but instead of sword or gun he carried in 
one hand a hoe, with which he had been dressing his 
maize plantation, and in the other a set of night- 
lines ready baited for the eel fishery. Little mills 
overhung the bank, the plate-like wheels of which 
spun horizontally as the water-spout splashed thereon 
—thus enabling the upright axle-shaft to turn the 
millstone without additional gear, and making the 
most of the fall.” 


Here are a few other passages, which exhibit 
them to advantage as agriculturists. 

“ In a ride from Estella to Durango the greatest 
possible variety of soil prevails, but everywhere the 
husbandman was found turning it to account to the 
best of his ability. The exceptions were few and far 
between, and so striking as in a manner to establish 
the rule. His plough is indeed a poor instrument, 
possessing but the rudiments of a share and mould- 
board with a single stilt, but the ground he drives it 
through is easily stirred as deep as suffices to give 
him a generous crop, which amply repays his labour. 
I cannot speak of the goodness of the millet crop by 
comparison, but the wheat and barley are equal to 
any that England can produce with double labour. 
The latter is chiefly reserved for feeding mules and 
horses, especially in Biscay, where the cultivation of 
oats falls off. But the maize is planted everywhere 
and eaten everywhere: not that it is a grain prefer- 
able either for a marketable crop or for diet, but it 
stands as a friend in need which will thrive amongst 
mountain mists, rocky steeps and lowland marshes, 
salt or fresh, where the plough could not go, or where 
other corn would perish; and, whether its grain 
ripen or not, will certainly afford a luxuriant crop of 
forage. * 

“ On descending from the high table land of Na- 
varre and Alava through the renowned pass of Salinas, 
along the banks of the river Deba by the great road 
from Alava in Guipuscoa, new features appeared. 





said, to disparage the lively, but superficial works 


Here the turnip and clover culture began, and the 
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wheat was discontinued. Nota plough was to be 
seen, all the work being performed with the spade- 
fork and hoe; and it is surprising to observe the 
quantity of ground which even one man can turn up 
with a pair of the former, working both together, one 
with the right hand and foot, and the other similarly 
with the left. But when a dozen men club their 
forks to turn over a field, the superiority of this 
mode of culture is seen most strikingly. Standing 
in a line, they strike them down perpendicularly,— 
then pull altogether, and turn over a sod that would 
astonish an English ploughman. Stepping back, they 
repeat their combined movement, and thus a field is 
rapidly and deeply tilled. The heights of Arlaban 
above our road exhibited on either hand the rare 
sight of pastures ever verdant from the constant 
supply of moisture from the low-sailing clouds (no- 
table in the dispatches of General Evans as ‘ the 
fogs’). The vines, no longer able to ripen a-field, 
creep up the cottage balconies and hang in festoons. 
Further on, near the town of Mondragon, roses grow 
luxuriantly, and the narrow valley for miles seems 
one garden. At the upper entrance by the camp of 
Arlaban, a few burned houses mark the route of the 
Anglo-Spanish forces on their disastrous attempt to 
penetrate this fortress-valley. Below all was smiling 
security, peace, and plenty. * * 

“The aromatic herbage of Alava presents a rich 
field for the range of the honey-bee, and houses ac- 
tually full of hives constructed of large hollow logs 
of timber built into the wall, were to be seen perched 
in most picturesque situations under jutting crags, 
which rose over head like steeples, or stood out like 
horses rearing and ready to start from the cliff. 
Portions of these rugged rocks and their herbage 
presented most fantastic profiles and figures of men 
and animals. A fine young French mule on which 
I rode, seemed very much puzzled with the appear- 
ance of the country, as the steep and narrow moun- 
tain tracks sometimes brought us to a sharp turn over 
the edge of a torrent, sometimes to a natural wall of 
rock, up which we were to climb as best we might; 
sometimes the strand descended to the road—(I say 
descended, for all above was crumbling shingle that 
strewed the road like a sea-side scene, except that 
the fragments were not rounded,) sometimes the road 
dipped into the bed of the river. At times it led 
through a ravine where we could not see many feet 
before us; then a little further on, a splendid pano- 
rama opened around. Sometimes a path led right 
over the height of a mountain (like the Roman roads 
in Wales, to prevent ambuscades) which afforded 
the most splendid views; but these are precisely the 
land marks of the bees as they journey over the pro- 
vinces, where they assemble in such inquisitive crowds 
that it was impossible to adjust a telescope in their 
company. My mule, who had an eye to the pic- 
turesque, kept me constantly on the qui vive? She 
saw a thousand strange shapes in the fantastic rocks 
and roots around and above her.” 


We must make room, too, for “a picture in 
little” of the Arragonese,—a fair specimen of 
the author's style. 


“TI had constant opportunities of becoming ac- 
quainted with their figures, features, gait and ges- 
tures, and I must say that a more extraordinary set 
of recruits I never saw in my life. They almost 
defied classification, even with the aid of the drill- 
serjeant, the army tailor and the armourer. Their 
muskets and bayonets were all new and bright, their 
cartridge belts sat tightly, their brown surtouts hung 
comfortably around them, tho’ without any preten- 
sions to a fit, and their raven black heads of hair 
preserved something like an appearance of unifor- 
mity despite their many shaped boynas, hats, hand- 
kerchiefs, turbans and night-caps, and in many cases, 
the absence of all head-gear; but in every other 
item of military concord they differ most whimsically, 
appearing on parade in shoes, slippers, leggings, 
boots, or sandals. Men of mature age stood beside 
boys; giants (and well made giants too) overlooked 
short, broad-shouldered pigmies, who reminded one 
of Scott’s ‘ Black Dwarf.’ Some were fine loose- 
limbed fellows; others, compact and strongly knit; 
others, meagre and wiry, Their features varied so 
much, they seemed to be brought from the antipodes. 
Lads with snipe faces stood side by side with men of 
uncertain ages, whose cheek-bones of Calmuck 





breadth astonished the beholder. Here aquiline fea- 
tures harmonized with fierce mustachios, and there 
the opposite Milesian and beardless concavity of pro- 
file made the beholder imagine that he was gazing 
on an emigrant from the county Galway. It ap- 
peared evident at first sight, that the kingdom of 
Arragon was not peopled by a single race. Probably 
each valley sends forth a tribe as distinct in origin as 
in features and stature. The Navarrese affect to 
contemn them all, (every kingdom of Spain looks 
down on the other,) and to convey an estimate of 
their capacity in the following story : 

“ An Arragonese muletero came to a broken bridge, 
which the animal he drove would not pass, either for 
beating or coaxing. Tired out at length the driver 
exclaimed, ‘God may have given you more sense, 
but he has given me more strength,’ and taking the 
beast up in his arms, he carried him across.” 

Here is a lively sketch of a Carlist battalion 
on march. 

“ The Spaniards have a natural taste for music. 
Night or day, wherever they go, even if only three 
or four are together, one is sure to be found able to 
give out a marching song, another to sing a second, 
and the others to join in the chorus. The march of 
one of these merry battalions over the mountains, is 
a sight worth going thither from London to see. 
The rain beats on them—they don’t mind it, but 
sing all the merrier, as if like ducks, they rejoiced in 
the drops. One fellow carries the soup cauldron of 
the company, and is obliged to stop occasionally to 
lighten his load by spilling out the rain. Many have 
taken off their coats, and slinging them across their 
breast, leave their backs exposed, and thus face the 
storm. The sleeves are thereby untenanted, but the 
Carlist loves his musket as if it was an arm of his 
body ; so he thrusts the butt and lock up into the 
sleeve, and jogs on,a comical figure, as if he held up 
his elbow in defiance or derision of the clouds that 
drenched him. ‘There goes an officer without a 
sword! How happens that?’ ‘0, he broke it in 
the last assault on San Agustin; but he’s going into 
battle, and he'll soon find another!’ One happy 
national trait counterbalanced a hundred wants, 
grievances, difficulties and misfortunes, —nobody 
grumbled ; everybody was patient, struggled on and 
hoped for better times. There was seen a spirit ap- 
proaching closely to what Englishmen would consider 
levity in the midst of the most important affairs.” 


The following is a scene from the siege of 
Bilbao. 


“ Whilst Espartero was cannonading the Carlists 
across the Ria Asua (the first time,) sportsmen on 
the opposite hills were popping at hares and wood- 
cocks, and knocking them down with Viv’ el Rey! 
It was amusing to see how quietly the horses and 
mules who had never been hit, grazed amidst the 
cannonade; merely smelling the clouds occasionally, 
and remarking to one another that these mountains 
were very thundery! The riders too seemed as un- 
conscious or casehardened as their cattle, and would 
searcely interrupt their smoking or joking to get out 
of the way of a Christino cannonade. I confess I 
thought myself rather in danger at first, but a little 
experience soon set my nerves right, and convinced 
me that I ran as much (or as little) risk in one place 
as in another, so I never afterwards denied myself 
the amusement of hunting cannon balls to cover, 
with the rest. It was otherwise, however, when the 
Royal English artillerymen began to crack Shrapnell 
shells on our heads two or three days before Christ- 
mas eve. After they burst, there was nothing to be 
found on Archanda, Areagas and Monte de Cabras, 
but wounds ; and, although we were not aware at the 
time, to whose attentions we were indebted for such 
striking displays of skill, everybody seemed tolerably 
satisfied that the only secure plan was to get out of 
their range altogether, and all who enjoyed any free 
will in the matter, did so accordingly. Lord Rane- 
lagh in vain made light of the momentary arrivals ; 
inviting his numerous acquaintances to sit and par- 
take of the Christmas cheer that Espartero was send- 
ing, as his compliments of the season, across the Ria 
Asua. No! there was something too pointed (though 
incomprehensible) in the new Christino practice; no 
deserters were coming to explain it; and at last, all 
who were not on actual duty—even those whom I 
have seen, day after day, sitting smoking unconcern-- 





edly or promenading leisurely on the heights of San 
Domingo while all the town forts were cannonading 
them, or whom I have observed calmly facing, from 
morning to night, a guerilla fusillade on the fill of 
Castrejana, as a thing of less importance than a hail. 
storm—even they thought it better to smoke some. 
where else, just round the shoulder of the hill, where 
the cigarro would not be jerked out of their lips 
their horses’ nervous start, as the fiery thund 
came smack at their heads, and the splinters skelped 
along their quarters, or rattled among their hoof, 
Courage is very much an affair of sociability as wel] 
as of custom, in man or beast; and so, though no 
smoker myself, I speedily joined the good com 

at the sheltered side, where a hearty laugh welcomed 
the fresh arrival of every idler. Nobody thought of 
asking, ‘ Are you wounded?” but numbers inquired 
* Did your horse escape ?°—Such is a camp! Death 
is nothing;—a wound is a matter of course, to be 
borne with fortitude; but a good steed disabled is g 
serious annoyance : *Carajo! Demonio! *Tisd—nably 
vexatious !’” 

After the siege of Bilbao Mr. Stephens qui 
Spain. He entered it on the 3rd of ber 
1836, and on the 13th of January 1837 he had 
returned to Bayonne. His work, th 





must be considered merely as a journal of g 
three months’ tour; and so considered, it is not 
without its full complement of information. 





GUIDE BOOKS. 
The Tour of the Don, §&c_—Memorials of Si 
&c. by Henry Pidgeon.—A Guide through the Town 
of Shrewsbury.—Hints to Pedestrians ; or, How ta 
enjoy a Three Weeks’ Ramble through North and 
South Wales.— Woolwich, and its Environs. 


Tuere is too much of that spirit abroad which 
would make an end, by sneering or compulsion, of 
all conveniences ministering to the enjoyment and 
improvement of the many—which cries shame 
upon “ the steam-boat and omnibus nuisance,” and 
shrugs up its shoulders at the travelling mania, s 
largely prevalent among our middle classes, To 
us this increasing desire to be up and stirri 
keep holiday anywhere save by the fireside of a 
favourite club-house or tavern, is a sign betokening 
anything rather than a decrease in rational and 
healthy taste. Our English nobility have been long 
known as over-runners of Europe and Asia; our 
English squirearchy have, for some years, wisely fol- 
lowed the example of the Montagus and Walpoles, 
and become familiar with the treasures of art and 
nature in Germany, Italy, and France; yet there 
appears little danger of absenteeism finally deprit- 
ing us of our friends and fellow-citizens. Mean- 
while, our English people are beginning to make 
a descent on neighbouring towns, to find a stroll 
up the hill that looks blue in the horizon, or along 
the stream that turns the wheels of their manufac- 
tory, a pleasant recreation. It is delightful to believe, 
that in producing this change, commerce and 
nery have done their part. A chance word concer 
ing the grandeur of York Minster, or the trim gen 
tility of Cheltenham, or the laughing beauty of 
the vale of the Severn, let fall by some man of 
business on his return home, has inoculated many & 
younger brother or fellow clerk with a desire to go 
forth and see, with his own eyes; while canals, and 
post-roads, and railways,so much reviled for destroy- 
ing the ancient and pastoral stillness of the country, 
have, by offering him a cheap conveyance, and means 
of speedy return, tempted many a pale, toil-beat 
creature from his desk, to be freshened and huma- 
ized by making acquaintance with new haunts of 
nature or of men, hitherto inaccessible. Thus does 
Poetry, if driven from the cloister and the cell, pro 
vide herself a new residence, and open a new @ 
wider mission, by the means of the very antagonists 
that have expelled her from her ancient home. 
These thoughts, which have frequently crossed our 
minds, especially since summer skies and sun have 
been inviting us to ramble, are now called forth into 
print by the appearance of a heap of Guide Books 
as true to Midsummer in their coming as the Annuals 
are to the first of October. Could we doubt the bene- 
ficial influence of the migratory spirit, we should have 
been re-assured of it by the marked change and im- 
provement which have passed over these little works. 
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of them are pleasantly written: with here an 
“sanieal reminiscence, there a pope notice— 
+, another a few pertinent words, perhaps, con- 
vale oh pete fine collection of pictures, or his 
fower-garden, Sothe are tastefully illustrated ; all 
more carefully and genially got up than their pre- 
decessors. Here, for instance, are two little brown- 
dad volumes containing a Tour of the Don—a series 
of sketches made during a pedestrian ramble along 
the banks of that river, and originally published in 
the Sheffield Mercury. This tour was planned in aright 
‘it and has been executed pleasantly. Let us 
gee what temptation the Don holds out for those who 
know not how better to dispose of a few stray days 
in “the long vacation.” The Don rises on the back- 
pone of England, on a patch of moorland some six- 
teen miles from Sheffield, not disturbed since the 
of the Conquest, and called “Green Moor;” and 
the * Tourist” describes, in poetical language, the 
ery surrounding its sources. Passing Thurlstone, 
with its old flour-mill, (the written picture of which 
brings Tennyson's ballad to our mind,) the author 
yites the cottage where blind Dr. Sanderson, the 
celebrated mathematician, was born ; adding, “ po- 
tradition ascribes the attainment of a know- 
of letters by the blind boy, to his habit of pass- 
ing his fingers over the inscriptions on the grave- 
sones in the church-yard of Penistone.” Then we 
get a glimpse at the same church-yard ; ere long we 
nach Wortley Mills, which were supplied with char- 
tal from Wharncliffe Chase, about the time of 
Queen Elizabeth ; and we next are among the woods 
d that noble domain;—the Tourist being full of 
nminiscence and tradition, quoting Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu’s graphic description of the scene, 
ud Taylor the Water-poet’s account of his adventure 
in that place, wherein he tells how “ his Worship 
brought me to a cave or vault in a rock, wherein 
yas a table with seats and turfe cushions round, and 
ina hole in the same rock was three barrels of nappy 
liquor. Thither the keeper brought a good red deere 
ye, cold roast mutton, and an excellent shooing- 
hom of hanged Martinmas biefe: which cheer no 
nan living would think such a place could afford : so 
aher some merry passages and repast, we returned 
home.” 


The next chapter is full of pleasant gossip con- 
ceming the Dragon of Wantley, and More of More 
fall. Till we read it, we had thought that the cham- 
pion who, as the song says, was 

—a man every inch, I assure ye, 
Stout, vigorous, active and tall, 

teonged to another Moor Hall, near Ormskirk, in 

ire, Passing some forty pleasant pages, we 
me at Beeley Wood—next at Sheffield ; close to 
thich town the Don is joined by the Loxley and the 
Rirelin ; on the latter rivulet there are about a score 
grinding wheels :— 

“These afford opportunities for inspecting the 
mchinery used for giving edge and polish to cutting 
iutruments, upon what may be deemed nearly the 
pimitive model. * * The rapid whirling motion of 
ie stones, buffs, &c., is derived (through inter- 
nediate cog-wheels and drums) from bucket-wheels, 
te bulk and slow revolution of which are generally 
jleasing to the eye; while the low, intermitted splash 
ithe water upon the bucket-boards, as heard in the 
tillness of the evening, produces a no less pleasing 
tect on the ear, ially when harmonised by the 
tmsideration, that those sounds of liquid impact are 
te pulses of a powerful natural agent, unweariedly 
beating in aid of the labours of man. It were im- 
puible to witness the prodigious velocity with which 
we of these grindstones revolves, and not to be 
suck with the jeopardy in which the workman's life 
tut be placed should one of them break while thus 
Mmotion. The fact is, that loss of life from this 
tue does sometimes occur, the splitting stone not 
taly tearing up the grinder’s seat, strongly as it is 
tained down, but the fragments, in some instances, 
wtually passing through the roof! * * 

_ “The grinders themselves are often the most strik- 
Mg accessories of the scene, in a pictorial point of 
tew. ‘They are,’ to adopt the words of.a highly 
pphic describer, ‘ nearly the only inhabitants of the 
wiley, and they do not reside in it. There is scarcely 
‘dwelling-house throughout the whole length of it. 
They are a rough, half-civilized class, Removed thus 





from the restrictions of society, and the observation 
of all authority, they associate only with each other. 
In summer, when the mountain streams which feed 
their infant river are almost dried up, they have not 
a supply of water to employ them half their time. 
As, however, it is uncertain when the uppermost 
dam will be sufficiently filled to enable the wheel to 
work, and to dismiss the fluid element to the expect- 
ing wheels below, they are under the necessity of 
being upon or near the place, to take advantage of 
the supply when it does arrive. At those times, 
groups of human beings may be seen near every 
wheel, which, taken with the surrounding scenery, 
form such subjects as are well fitted for the pencil of 
a Salvator. * * You there see them, some seated on 
the stone-raised, turf-covered bench at the door, with 
their copious jug and their small pots, handing round 
the never-cloying English beer; others reared up 
against the large round grinding-stones supported by 
the walls of the building; others, again, seated on 
the same kind of stones, lying upon and against each 
other on the ground, whilst some are stretched at 
their length, dozing or contemplating, in the verdant 
sloping banks of the mill-dam; some are amusing 
themselves with athletic exercises, and others are de- 
vising, or slyly engaged in executing, some rude 
practical jokes. At times you may perceive, as an 
exception to the general habits, a solitary wander- 
ing ruminator with a book, but much oftener with a 
pipe.” 

To offer any notice of Sheffield, its wonders, and 
its worthies, “ excels our power,” and we can only 
refer the reader to the Tourist’s pages, for glimpses 
of James Montgomery and Ebenezer Elliott, whose 
writings, by the way, appear to have had the effect 
upon his townsmen desired by the author, namely, to 
turn the attention of those employed in mechanical 
labours to the natural objects which surround them. 
After Sheffield we pass Attercliffe—Rotherham— 
every step suggesting some name known in literature 
or mechanics. We are now in the country of * Ivan- 
hoe,’ at Coningsborough Castle, where the death-wake 
of Athelstane the Unready was held—thence, the 
river, enriched by the tribute of the Dearne, sweeps 
past Sprotborough—Balby, the frequent scene of 
George Fox's early preachings,—and arrives at Don- 
caster. Here the Tourist pauses to look about him— 
quotes from ‘ The Doctor,’ and tells us that its au- 
thor is Dr. Southey, of which we have some doubts, 
From Doncaster to the place of its junction with the 
Ouse, the river is less interesting ; and we shall there- 
fore leave it, with a kind parting word for the au- 
thor, who has certainly succeeded in interesting us 
in the district over which he has guided us, Why 
should not the same thing be done on a more exten- 
sive scale ?__why not give us “ The Rivers of Eng- 
land” ? 

We are stirred up to this recommendation by the 
thoughts of another stream, of which two books on 
our table remind us—A Guide through the Town of 
Shrewsbury, and Pidgeon'’s Memorials of Shrewsbury. 
Each is pleasantly done—a little richer in sug- 
gestion than the old “ Pictures” and “ Guides” 
each, too, is illustrated with wood-cuts—the first the 
best. But we notice them to recommend the vale 
of the Severn to the summer rambler; a fairer spe- 
cimen of English scenery he will not readily find, 
and a pleasanter fortnight could hardly be spent, 
than one in which, taking some central spot for head 
quarters,—Admaston, for instance, a scarcely known 
“ Brunnen,” which deserves that some Old Man should 
make it better known—the rambler might make daily 
excursions, to the Wrekin and Coalbrook Dale, 
to Buildwas Abbey, a lovely fragment of ruin—and to 
Hodnet, and Hawkestone, and a dozen other haunted 
places. We dare not trust ourselves to follow the 
Severn further; for a fourth little book, a mere 
pamphlet, Hints to Pedestrians, or how to enjoy a 
Three Weeks’ Ramble through North and South Wales 
—is tempting us to talk about the Caers and Llans 
of the upper division of the Principality, and the 
Cwms and waterfalls of the softer south, to say no- 
thing of the richly-wooded and sweeping Wye. The 
pamphlet in question is unpretending, and contains 
information ; but we have half a mind to be up and 
away, and do the thing after our own fashion. 


And here, passing Anderson's Tourist’s Guide 
through Scotland, as a good work, but on the old literal 


plan, we should stop for awhile, did we not feel that 

we have been talking, perhaps too magnificently, of 

weeks and of days to some who have merely hours 

to command—who must rise up and go to rest in 
| this huge, hot metropolis. That we may not con- 

clude without having done something to help these 

also to their pleasure, we shall add a word or two on 
| a little book which is devoted to a spot close at their 
| own doors, we mean A Guide to Woolwich. This is 
a useful publication—the more so because it is nei- 
ther costly nor cumbersome, but just such a Guide as 
is required by the thousands of humble people whom 
the steam-boats carry there in search of fresh air and 
a few pleasant hours; and the map which accom- 
panies it will save time, and the necessity for trour 
blesome inquiries. As a specimen of the manner in 
which the work is put together, we shall make an 
extract from the account of the Arsenal ;— 


“ After twenty-two years of profound and almost 
undisturbed peace, during which time many thou. 
sands have been condemned and sold, there are still 
in the Royal Arsenal at Woolwich nearly 24,000 
pieces of ordnance, and this is but a small portion of 
the mighty resources of the British nation, Of the 
above number nearly 3,000 are of gun metal, and 
the remaining 21,000 of iron. This mass of destruc- 
tion is divided into pieces of 202 different natures 
and lengths. There are also in the Arsenal nearly 
three millions of cannon balls and bomb shells. * * 
It is said, that when the allied Sovereigns came to 
England, and visited the Arsenal, they imagined that 
some wooden imitations of artillery had been made 
to deceive them, and when convinced of the reality 
of the spectacle before them, they could hardly find 
language to express their surprise, 


“ The weight of the largest gun known to have 
been cast in the Arsenal is ninety cwt., and the 
smallest from two to three cwt. The brass pieces 
are usually much lighter, the heaviest hitherto cast 
weighing only thirty-six cwt, There are four air 
furnaces in the foundry, the largest of which will 
melt 325 ewt. of metal, a sufficient quantity to cast 
fourteen guns, and the smallest twenty ewt., which 
is generally used for refining. * * 


“ It may not he amiss in concluding this notice of 
the foundry, to give a brief account of the different 
processes through which a gun passes before its com- 
pletion. The mould, a mixture of clay, loam, sand 
&c., being prepared of the requisite size, and secured 
by being strongly bound with iron hoops, is heated 
red hot in order to evaporate all latent humidity ; it 
is then placed in the earth before the furnace, the 
cavities around it are filled up with clay, and the 
metal, when sufficiently heated, is conducted into 
the mould, and the casting of the gun is completed. 
The gun is cast solid; the next process is that of 
boring and turning, which are both performed by one 
machine and at the same time; a large bit, of the 
diameter wanted, is firmly fixed, against this the gun 
revolves, four horses being required to move it, and 
while the bit is thus by the constant revolution of 
the gun, cutting away the metal and forming the 
bore, the other parts of the machine are employed 
in turning the exterior; after this, the touch-hole 
being drilled, the gun is complete. It is then mi- 
nutely and carefully examined in every part; mag- 
nifying glasses are applied to its exterior surface, 
whilst mirrors are made to reflect its interior ; its in- 
clination and relative proportions are then tried with 
mathematical instruments; and lastly, the gun is 
proved by being fully charged, and fired off at the 
butts.” 

The interest of the little work is judiciously in- 
creased by occasional anecdotes. Some, to be sure, 
are apocryphal; thus, we are told that there isa 
chimney-piece of black marble in the saloon at Sir 
Thomas Wilson's, at Charlton, which is so exquisitely 
polished, that “it is said a robbery committed on 
Blackheath was seen reflected from its surface, by 
Lord Downe, who thereupon sent out his servants 
and apprehended the thieves.” This, however, is 
modestly given as an on dit, but the following is 
stated as a fact, and will be no less startling to those 
who have ever visited the place—* although so many 
of a generally accounted immoral race of men form 
a constituent part of its inhabitants, yet Woolwieh is 
not only comparatively, but actually, a moral town.” 
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Moral Axioms in Single Couplets; for the use 
of the Young in Schools and Families. By 
Sir Egerton Brydges, Bart. Macrone. 


Every age is an inheritor of the errors and mis- 
takes of its predecessors; and the greatest efforts 
of man in society are expended in correcting the 
miscalculations which originated in a belief of 
the unerring wisdom of his teachers and seniors. 
This is a necessary law of our nature, and there- 
fore inevitable: but the evil is increased, and its 
consequences aggravated, by the want of due dis- 
crimination and selection in the business of edu- 
cation. As yet, we have held it to be wiser to insist 
on the imperfect diffusion of popular instruction, 
than upon the inferiority of its quality; for, not- 
withstanding the labours of the better spirits of 
the day in advocating a combined national effort 
to render the possession of elementary knowledge 
universal, great prejudices still remain to be re- 
moved, or rather, a tremendous vis inertia to be 
overcome, before that much desired object can 
have achance of realization. We, however, do not 
believe, that among our readers there are many 
who stand in need of admonition on that point. 
Public attention has been fixed steadily upon it, 
and we are almost unreasonable enough to hope 
that the new reign and the new parliament will 
be signalized by a legislative measure on the 
subject, worthy of its overwhelming importance, 
and of the nation from whose wisdom it shall 
emanate. 

With respect to the quality of the thing called 
education, a greater ignorance and indifference 
we believe to prevail; and these, we imagine, 
extend not merely to the forms and means of 
communicating knowledge, but to the matters 
themselves selected for communication. Petro- 


nius Arbiter complains, that in the schools of 


Rome, the time and labour of youths were ex- 
ended upon the acquirement of futilities, bear- 
ing little, if at all, upon the common business of 
life; and, at the present day, the same mistake 
pervades all our systems of education, from the 
most elementary to the most transcendental. 
This is sufficiently obvious, as concerns the edu- 
cation of the intellectual faculties; but the more 
important business of developing man’s moral 
nature, is, if not wholly neglected, so inade- 
quately and falsely conducted, as to fall com- 
pletely short of its end. ‘The deplorable defect 
shows itself in the bare fact, that the idea of edu- 
cation is limited to that instruction which can be 
conveyed in schools, or more closely still, to what 
is known by the name of book-learning. Even 
within the walls of a school, besides the ordinary 
range of elemental instruction, it is possible to 
convey a knowledge of many points of household 
economy, domestic industry, mechanical manipu- 
lations, and contrivances, which, while they mate- 
rially improved the physical comforts of the in- 
structed, and, indeed, because they improved 
their physical comforts, would rectify the habits 
and feelings on matters of common morality. 
But, much as can be thus effected, more, very 
much more, depends upon the moral atmosphere 
of the domestic hearth; and it would be vain to 
expect a sutisfactory result from any system 
which, by depriving the parents of the right, and 
discharging them from the duty of supervision 
and co-operation, shall deprive them of the great- 
est excitement to self-control and to individual 
exertion, of which human nature is susceptible. 
In looking to that education which is offered 
for money to the easy classes of society, it is 
manifest, that the ignorance or neglect of parents 
is st aa cause of the like bad qualities in 
teachers; and it is evident, that as long as there 
shall be found patrons to encourage impudent 
pretenders in their claims to be schoolmasters, 
there will not be wanting candidates to partake 
of the profity, Neither should we expect a better 





result in our national schools, notwithstanding 
all the inspection and superintendence of re- 
sponsible officers, if those most interested in the 
success of their operations be not encouraged and 
assisted to observe and understand the manner 
in which they shall be conducted. 

It must require a long lapse of time, employ- 
ed in the labour of improvement, before the 
working classes, generally, shall be rendered 
able to take any direct part in the business of 
education; but we imagine that, even now, men 
might be selected from that class who could give 
valuable assistance in determining the actual 
wants of the labouring population, the sort of 
education they require, and the modes in which 
it could be most readily communicated. As far 
as we have yet gone, the (so called) educated 
classes are decidedly unequal to determining these 
points, even for themselves, much more so for 
those to whose habits and feelings they are utter 
strangers. Satisfied as we are, that mere reading 
and writing should form but a small part of the 
labouring man’s instruction, we are still more so 
that the higher classes cannot divine the requi- 
site supplement, and that the working popula- 
tion must make some effort to assist them in 
their search. 

Of the strange deficiency of the upper classes 
in educational ideas, the tiny volume before us 
is a pregnant example; being, as it is, the pro- 
duction of one to whom literary pursuits have 
been the occupation of a long life. Sir Egerton 
Brydges, considering the influence of rhythm in 
fixing ideas, and more particularly in conveying 
aphorismal instruction, has set himself the task 
of laying before very young students a series of 
couplets, each of which, to fulfil his intention, 
should convey some one moral conception level 
to the infant capacity: but how hes he gone 
about the working out this idea? Why, in the 
first place by travestying the Proverbs of Solomon, 
which do not admit of his measured arrange- 
ment of “ single couplets.” In many instances, 
consequently, the idea is extended through 
several couplets; and these are, nevertheless, 
separately numbered, so as to give to each the 
external appearance of an isolated meaning. 
The result is, that every now and then we find 
a couplet, which, when taken alone is either 
nonsense, or, what is worse, inculcates the direct 
reverse of what is intended. 

Thus, by way of discountenancing force and 
robbery, the author has, in the tenth maxim, the 
following instruction to his pupil :— 

The grave shall hide the secret from our foes, 
And in the pit the crime with them repose. 

Then follows the eleventh, and, to back that, 

the twelfth maxim :— 


Then wealth will come to recompense the toil, 
And we shall fill our houses with the spoil. 


Come, join the crew; come, cast away thy care, 
And thou shalt in the common treasure share. 

The error in this case lies in the omission of 
an opening clause, “the robber cries,” which 
belongs to the ninth maxim; while the real and 
fundamental thought does not come in till the 
thirteenth,— 

My child, these sons of darkness ever fly. 
Now if the juvenile reader’s notions of the matter 
be not more clear than those of the writer, will 
he not fall into the error of him who quoted the 
denial of a divinity unaccompanied by the pre- 
liminary of “The fool said in his heart,” and 
thus made the Psalmist a preacher of Atheism? 

Some of the maxims embody erroneous ideas; 
the seventeenth of the second part, for instance, 
runs thus :— 

Black melancholy life’s clear current stains, 
And breeds all humours in the loaded veins. 

Surely the child can learn nothing from this 
maxim, which is neither physiologically nor even 
Galenically true. So too, in the thirty-seventh, 
we find that 

To some a light intuitive is given, 
Which seems to come from secret truths in heaven: 





a proposition which Sir Egerton, we 

has learned in Plato or in Kant. Observe also 
the fallacy hidden beneath’ “seems.” Why not, 
at once, boldly say “which comes”? the intended 
inference would be the same; but it would be 
more honestly stated. 

Again, the child is told that 

Craft is a weapon by which more is done, 

Than all that genius and that worth has won. 
This, to be sure, is true enough—too true, as 
they say, to put in a ballad; but what is the 
student to understand by it?—that he should 
craftily protect himself? or that he should 
tise craft on others; setting genius and worth 
somewhat on one side? 

Between maxims fifty-eight and fifty-nine, the 
sentence (though not so punctuated) igs guys. 
pended; so that the latter, taken by itself, ¢ 
the verb with the wrong substantives, and be. 
comes nonsense. In eighty-five also, Priscian’s 
head is once more broken. 

Without however a further pursuit of 
it is enough to add, that in the selection of 
thoughts there is not sufficient reference to the 
presumed age and intellectual developement of 
the reader. Some of the maxims contain the 
simplest moral elements ‘‘ adapted to the mean- 
est understandings ;” others refer to matters of 
taste and criticism, and others even to high me- 
taphysics. 

Perhaps it may be thought that we are attach- 
ing an importance to the little volume which it 
does not claim, and that we are “ breaking a 
butterfly upon a wheel.” But in showing the mis- 
takes into which such a person as Sir Egerton 
can fall, in his attempt to guage the infant in- 
tellect, and to provide it with the materials for 
its activity, we desire only to draw an 4 fortiori 
conclusion against the very many inferior per- 
sons who so commonly deem themselves equal 
to the trade of education ; and to shake the too 
complacent self-confidence of the public on a 
point on which they have as yet very much to 
learn. 





The Bivouac. By W. H. Maxwell, Author of 
‘ Stories of Waterloo,’ &c. 3 vols. Bentley. 


Here is another of that endless class of tales in 
which we have to fight over again the battles of 
Talavera and Vittoria, storm Badajoz and St 
Sebastian, and do a great deal of skirmishing 
and guerilla work. The thread of the narrative 
is a sort of biography of a Colonel Connor; but 
the bulk of the work is episodical, accounts of 
the battles and sieges before mentioned, confes- 
sions of gipsies and guerillas, with anecdotes 
contributed by brother officers in after-dinner 
talk at the mess-table. As a taste of its quality, 
we shall give two or three of these military re 
miniscences. 

“* The French show a marked distinction in their 
treatment of us and our good allies,’ said O’Brien. 
‘It was strongly instanced this morning. While we 
were forcing the road, a company had scaled the 
rocks above it to dislodge the tirailleurs who were 
firing at us from the heights. A poor fellow of 
mine, whose complexion is uncommonly swarthy, 
was wounded in the leg and fell. Unfortunately two 
or three retreating Frenchmen passed accidentally 
the spot where he was lying, and mistaking him for 
a Portuguese sharpshooter, stabbed him in several 
places, and flung him over the precipice; while they 
raised his comrade from the ground, placed a knap- 
sack under his head, and gave him a drink from # 
leathern bottle of excellent tinta, which one of them 
had slung across his shoulder, On coming up We 
found the sufferer upon the road, and with difficulty 
he-told us how he had been treated. We of courte 
rendered him some assistance ; but Sergeant Cort 
gan’s remarks, as he was binding a cloth round his 
fractured leg, turned our condolence into laughter. 
‘There now,’ he said, as he propped the wounded 
man against a rock—*‘ there you are as snug as if you 
were in the barracks of Kilkenny. Didn’t I always 
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that face of yours would bring ye into 


ha! No wonder the French mistook ye for a 


Portagee. It's yourself that could travel from Bada- 
«to Giberralthur, and you're so like a native, the 
il 8 dog would bark at you the whole way. If 

better, Barney dear, write for the priest's 
jines, that you were bred and born at Shannon- 
bridge, and ye can paste it on the back of ye’r knap- 


«¢An instance of French confidence occurred 
y, after we debouched by Vera,’ observed 
one of the lieutenants. ‘ I was with a section of the 
company in the advance of the rest, when on turning 
ssadden angle of the road, we perceived not twenty 
yards off, a wounded voltigeur extended on the 
gound, and a young comrade supporting him. The 
Frenchman never attempted to retreat, but smiled 
hen we came up as if he had been expecting us. 
‘Good morning,’ he said, ‘I have been waiting for 
you, gentlemen. My poor friend's leg is broken by 
smot, and I could not leave him till you arrived, 
jstsome of these Portuguese brigands should murder 
him. Pierre,’ he continued, as he addressed his com- 
ion—‘ here are the brave English, and you will 
betaken care of. I will leave you a flask of water, 
and you will soon be succoured by our noble enemy. 
Gentlemen, will you honour me by emptying this 
anteen? You will find it excellent, for I took it 
fom a portly friar two days ago.’ There was no 
wed to repeat the invitation. I set the example, 
the canteen passed from mouth to mouth, and the 
nonk’s brandy vanished. The conscript—for he had 
wt joined above a month—replenished the flask with 
water from a spring just by. He placed it in his 
emrade’s hand, bade him an affectionate farewell, 
bowed fully to us, threw his musket over his 
shoulder, and trotted off to join his regiment, which 
he pointed out upon a distant height. He seemed 
wver for a moment to contemplate the possibility of 
wr sending him in durance to the rear; and there 
vere about him such kindness and confidence, that 
m our part no one ever dreamed of detaining him.” 
**There never was, and probably never will be,” 
aid Captain Mornington, ‘so powerful an example 
ithe influence of national confidence and courtesy, 
rmaining unimpaired even during the continuance 
fa ferocious engagement, as that which Talavera 
ahibits, * * All morning the battle raged, and the 
day assault was as unsuccessful as the night attack 
lad proved. Both armies had lain upon the ground, 
wut none had slept—the trooper with his horse’s 
bridle round his arm—the soldier in momentary ex- 
petation of a fresh attempt, listened in every noise 
fr the enemy’s approach. No wonder then that a 
altry day in July found both sides overcome with 
heat and hunger—and by a sort of common consent, 
Ing before noon, hostilities ceased, and the French 
woked their dinners, while the English had wine and 
ead served out. Then it was, that a curious scene 
awed. A small stream, tributary to the Tagus, 
foved through a part of the battle-ground, and sepa- 
mled the combatants. During the pause that the 
hat of the weather and the weariness of the troops 
woduced, both armies went to the banks of the rivulet 
fr water. The men approached each other fear- 
laly, threw down their caps and muskets, chatted 
each other like old acquaintances, and exchanged 
teir brandy-flasks and wine-skins. All asperity of 
feling seemed forgotten. To a stranger they would 
pear more like an allied force, than men hot from 
tfrocious conflict, and only gathering strength and 
@emy to recommence it anew. But a still nobler 
tulry for the time existed—the interval was em- 
jloyed in carrying off the wounded, who lay inter- 
ted upon the hard-contested field; and, to the 
of both be it told, each endeavoured to extri- 
tle the common sufferers, and remove their unfor- 
‘mate friends and enemies without distinction. 
hddenly—the bugles sounded—the drums beat to 
t™_—many of the rival soldiery shook hands and 
Mited with expressions of mutual esteem, and in 
‘ minutes after they were again at the bayonet’s 
punt.’” 
The work is written throughout with a good 
of spirit; and, though not much to our 
ste, we think it may be welcome to others, and 
Pove pleasant for summer and sea-side reading. 





The Spas of Germany. 
(Second Notice.} 

We now give, as promised, an account of the 
author's visit to the Salt Mines at Hallein. 

“T reached the celebrated salt-mines in the neigh- 
bourhood of the small town of Hallein, after having 
ascended the steep and winding road of the Durren- 
berg. * * 


spector of the mines, I knocked for admittance at 
the gate of the Manipulation-Hof, and was received 
into a large square room, hung with pictures of the 
ancient and most renowned miners, some of whose 
descendants stood before me in reality, with their 
stern t s,—thick-set, square-shouldered, 
robust-looking, and clad in the trappings of their 
order, * * 

“A register of the visiters was presented to me, 
and by a mere token of the extended finger, sans mot 
dire, I received directions to inscribe my name in it. 
While doing this, the names of Dr. Child, of M. 
Burmester; and of Mr. Bunbury, (who took the 
trouble to designate himself, to this sturdy race, as 
* of Angher Castle in Ireland’)—and lastly, of the 
fair Mrs. Trollope, caught my attention, as having 
visited the mines a few days before. But I was soon 
recalled from my readings, by the brusque handling of 
one of the miners, who set about decking me in the 
upper garment of their calling, while a second sup- 
plied me with the nether one, and a third buckled 
around my waist the broad belt, within which he 
fixed a stout right hand glove of leather, as if to pre- 
pare me for a share in their laborious work. * * 

“ As I surveyed myself, on quitting the presence 
of the taciturn chief, to follow the guide he had as- 
signed me,—I could not resist tempting him to break 
his silence by asking, whether the fair lady whose 
name was last inscribed on the register, and who, I 
explained to him, was a renowned English traveller, 
had also submitted to wear the garb of the miner, 
with the characteristic nether part of it: ‘ Even so,’ 
was the reply. 

“ Litner, a robust-looking man, full of intelli- 
gence, and, as I afterwards found, of information also, 
aged fifty-four years, (twenty-four of which he had 
passed in the dark recesses of the Durrenberg, with 
the rank of an Arbeitfiihrer,) was the conductor whom 
I followed to the low arched entrance (Einfahrt) of 
the mine, over which was the inscription, ‘ Ober 
Steinberg, 1450.’ This is the name given to the fifth 
of the nine stages or stories into which the internal 
mine is divided, reckoning from the highest, or the 
one nearest the sumfhit of the mountain. Having 
entered the dark passage of Freudenberg, lighted by 
a short candle carried by the conductor and by my- 
self, we walked through it, in a straight line, for a 
distance of nearly two thousand feet, the first four 
hundred of which presented a wall on each side of 
white Untersbergen marble. This, like all the other 
passages or galleries through which I passed after- 
wards, called Haupt stollen, runs horizontally into 
the mountain, and meets the shafts. These galleries 
are generally two feet wide near the floor, with two 
parallel rails, on which run a kind of low-wheeled 
waggons, conveying the ore and mineral salt from 
one part of the mine to another. The rails admit 
also of a species of car, placed on four low wheels, in 
which the visiters who prefer that mode of convey- 
ance to walking, are drawn by one or more miners 
with astonishing rapidity. The walls of these gal- 
leries approach each other nearer at the ceiling than 
at the floor, and are supported either by piles of 
wood or by masonry. As it was discovered that, 
where the wood was most exposed to the action of 
the salt-earth, it became harder and harder, and was 
scarcely ever after liable to decay, all those piles 
which, when fixed, are not necessarily in contact with 
the salt parts of the mountain, are previously soaked 
in brine. Now here is a hint for a rival company to 
Kyan’s monopoly, which I am convinced offers no 
greater security against the decay of wood than 
strong brine would. It will be found on trial that 
the bichloride of sodium in this respect is as efficacious 
as the bickloride of mercury employed by Kyan. 

“ How ventilation is carried on in these passages, 
it is not-easy to discover. The entrance of the ex- 
ternal air is carefully prevented, by several doors 
called weather-doors; and so effectually is this ma- 





“ Armed with the necessary order from the ine 





naged, that in no part of the mine, (which extends 
nearly four miles, taking all the galleries, shafts, and 
recesses together,) whether I was walking, or riding 
on the car, did the flame of my candle flicker in the 
smallest degree. That there is, at times, a want of 
air, is evident from the fact, that an arrangement 
exists in some parts for supplying it to the miners, 
when at work, by means of bellows. * * 

“We descended about two hundred steps cut in 
the rock, at the termination of this first passage, in 
order to reach another and lower portion of it, which 
brought us to the brink of what appeared to me a 
bottomless pit. The ‘ darkness visible’ of the place 
at first hardly permitted a more careful survey ; but 
when the eye became, at last, accustomed to the 
dingy atmosphere, I could perceive before me a 
narrow inclined plane, at an angle of forty degrees, 
the terminus of which was left entirely to imagination 
to divine. On the inclined plane, and in the direc. 
tion of its axis, two parallel lines, one foot apart, 
formed of smooth, polished, wooden cylinders, (being 
portions of the trunks of fir trees,) six inches in dia- 
meter, placed contiguous to one another, are laid 
down, and secured by short cross pieces. A tightly- 
drawn rope runs close to and parallel with the cylin- 
der on the right. 

“ Litner here looked round for the first time since 
we had entered these singular regions; and pulling 
from my girdle the glove, bid me put it on my right 
hand, and follow his example. He grinned at the 
same time a smile of encouragement, probably be- 
cause he saw on my pale face the momentary feeling 
of my heart. Litner next stretched himself upon 
the inclined plane, keeping his head somewhat erect, 
and touching with his body both wooden cylinders, 
across which his legs were thrown slanting. He held 
his light with the left, while within the palm of the 
right hand he grasped the tight rope, keeping the 
thumb free and aloof from it. * * 

“T stooped on the brink of the dark abyss, behind 
my guide, seated myself on the cylinders, and placed 
my feet against Litner’s broad shoulders, while, with 
my hand passed under the rope, I strove to gain 
some security by holding it tight. The moment Lit- 
ner felt the weight of my person inclining against him, 
he suffered himself to slide downwards, followed by 
me; and down, down we glided at a giddy pace, my 
breathing held in suspense, so that the dead silence 
of the dark cavern into which we were thus plunging 
resounded only with the wind-like hissing of the rope, 
as it passed rapidly over the rough glove on our 
hands, and with the distant murmuring and splashing 
of unseen and falling water. In one minute and a 
half, we were again on our feet at the end of this 
shaft, called Freudenberge Rolle, three hundred and 
fifty feet deep. 

“ We had now reached the fourth story of the 
mine, called the Unter-steinberg, where a 
six hundred and fifty feet in length, leads to a second 
shaft, very appropriately called Jacob's Ladder, one 
hundred and eighty-nine feet deep, and placed at 
forty-six degrees of inclination. On the right and 
left of this passage, the miners were seen, busy at 
their toilsome task, in parties of four, working with 
the regularity of soldiers. It is in the passage at the 
termination of this steep descent, that we find the 
most productive salt works. * * 


“ Two other shafts at an angle of forty-three de- 
grees, the Konigs Rolle, and the Konhauser Rolle, are 
descended in the like manner, in order to view the 
Rupert's Berg, or the lowest stage but one of the 
mine. Here the visiter is shown a spacious place 
like a room, cut out of the rock, called the ‘Com- 
missioner’s Chamber,’ containing the Austrian arms, 
and the monument of St. Rupert. In a niche 
scooped out of the] rock, specimens of the different 
strata which occur in the mine are exhibited, to- 
gether with some Roman antiquities found here in 
1825, the date of which has been determined by the 
royal warder of the Salines, who is a great antiqua- 
rian, to be one hundred and eighty years before 
Christ. 

“ Hitherto fear had given way to admiration, and 
fatigue to the pleasure of witnessing these stupendous 
works of nature and man. But the greatest surprise 
was yet to come, and great it was indeed, when upon 
the throwing open of a door which seemed to bar the 
avenue we were then pursuing, I sudgenly emerged 
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from comparative darkness and a narrow pass, into a 
wide expanse, lighted up all round by hundreds of 
tapers. These, being reflected from the surface of a 
dark and still lake of liquid brine, which spreads 
widely below them, and from the low and extended 
ceiling above, which was sparkling with the deli- 
quescent moisture of the salt rock, seemed at first to 
be of ten times their real number. The sudden ap- 
pearance, too, of several of the miners in their bizarre 
costume, whispering in low murmurs to each other; 
some on the brink of this dismal lake, looking on; 
while others were pushing a flat bark on its liquid 
surface to the spot on which I stood, inviting me at 
the same time, and by mute signs only, to embark 
on it, added to my first surprise the more intense 
feeling of interest. At the first glance, one might 
have fancied himself in a very large square at night 
surrounded by an illuminated town; and the veins 
of salt rock, which were of red, green, yellow, white, 
and blue tints, mixed with crystals of selenite, 
sparkled and shone like precious stones. * * 

“ The only way out of this dreary abode, however, 
was by crossing the lake. This Litner made me un- 
derstand, when he found that I hesitated to place my 
foot on the bark. He then set me the example: 

Lo duca mio discese nella barca, 

E poi mi fec’ entrar appresso lui. 
And the frail bark conveyed us across, where, being 
landed, we proceeded to the almost perpendicular 
Rolle, two hundred and fifty feet deep, which led to 
the lowest division of the mine, called the Wolf- 
dietrick’s Berg. This region is one thousand three 
hundred and twenty feet deep, in a perpendicular 
line, from the spot on which stands the little church 
I had visited, near the entrance into the mines. 

“The length of the gallery of this étage of the 
mine, the lowest of all, is eight thousand and forty 
feet, one-third of which is cut through grey lime- 
stone. It leads to the gate of egress, (Ausfahrt,) 
towards which I thought we should now walk, with- 
out any further interruption. Our progress, however, 
was suddenly checked, when at about seven thousand 
feet from the Uliima Thule, by a door which barred 
the passage. This, at the clap of Litner’s hands, was 
mysteriously opened, when two gigantic miners ap- 
peared, one placed at each end of a car or bench, 
such as I have already described, called a Burgwurst, 
suspended by ropes over a sledge, the grooves of 
which were locked over the rails on the floor of the 
gallery. On this vehicle Litner and myself placed 
ourselves astride one behind the other; when, at a 
signal, the door behind closed upon us with a deaf- 
ening noise and prolonged reverberations ; and away 
went the machine, drawn by the miner in front and 
impelled by the one behind, with such rapidity, that 
we accomplished the whole distance in éen minutes. 

“ Our candles just before this time had begun to 
verge fast to their last and expiring scintille, and 
finally went out,—leaving us in total darkness, scud- 
ding at a fearful rate through a straight and narrow 
passage which echoed the tramping of the two run- 
ning miners. This coup de thédtre was purposely 
brought about by calculating the duration of the 
candles, in order that we might enjoy another and a 
concluding sight. When distant about two thousand 
five hundred feet from the egress gate, Litner bid the 
conductor to stop, and called to me to look over his 
shoulders and straight forward. I did so, and at a 
distance, of the length of which I could form no 
idea, I perceived a minute twinkling star in the 
middle of the passage. I kept my eyes steadily upon 
it; the sledge once more advanced with increased 
velocity, and the star also increased in size; when 
about twelve hundred feet distant it looked like the 
rising moon, as round and as bright ; until at length 
it changed into the full glare of the brightest sun. 
The passage, which is just wide enough to admit of 
the species of car I have described, felt cold and 
damp from the deliquescent salt by which we were 
encompassed, as well as from the brisk fanning of 
the air through which we darted with so much ra- 
pidity. When, at length, our car, by a last effort, 
was ejected some distance out of the bowels of the 
mountain into the external atmosphere, the sudden 
impression of light and warmth was quite delightful. 

“T found, in a small house at the Ausfahrt, the 
clothes { had left at the entrance on the other side 
of the mountain, and there deposited the miner’s 
garb,—giving @ gratification of three florins and a 





half to the conductor, for himself and his brethren, 
and receiving from him in return a small box con- 
taining specimens of all the varieties of coloured salt 
rock.” 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Country Stories, by Mary Russell Mitford.—This 
may be received as a supplementary volume either 
to ‘ Our Village’ or ‘ Belford Regis,’ according to the 
purchaser's pleasure. Like its predecessors, it is full 
of kind healthy feeling and fine observation of nature, 
with occasional touches of quaint and delicate humour. 
No one understands the oddities of country neigh- 
bourhoods and country towns more thoroughly than 
Miss Mitford: and she paints with a good-humour 
as well as a fidelity that makes us like even while we 
laugh at them. The work before us is chiefly made 
up of fugitive stories and sketches previously pub- 
lished, so that we cannot indulge ourselves in extract. 

Impressions of Italy, and other Poems, by the Lady 
E. Stuart W ortley—Hours at Naples, and other Poems, 
the Same.—It would be considered ungenerous, we 
suppose, if we were to count up the number of vo- 
lumes of poetry published by Lady E. S. Wortley 
within the last two or three years; the inference 
would be but too manifest. Enough, then, that we 
announce two more,—principally devoted to impres- 
sions made on the writer by foreign travel. Like their 
predecessors, they are marked with occasional lofti- 
ness of thought,—an affluence of imagery and of 
words, which, however, for want of intellectual disci- 
pline, too often degerates into true no-meaning,—a 
like feeling for the music of versification, but so im- 
perfectly cultivated, that rhythm and refrain are not 
unfrequently allowed to run quite wild—(see ‘ The 
Farewell to the Mediterranean,’) and a perverse am- 
bition to set forth the writer, if not as “ most musi- 
cal,’’ assuredly as “most melancholy,”—a wretched, 
heart-broken, desolate creature—one, 

——whom ruthless Fate 
Hath bound to earth with sorrow. 

Here, for instance, is an invocation to Memory, 
by a young and beautiful and accomplished lady, 
an English Duke’s daughter, married to the son of 
an English Earl, and surrounded by every luxury 
that earth has to offer :— 

Days of my fair and fairy Childhood, fill 

With rapturous reminiscences my soul— 

Days, when my Heart was not a living Coal, 

My Brain was not a razed and withered Scroll, 

My Life was not a tempest—and a toil, 

My Thought was not a wrung and ravelled coil, 

My Soul was not a sun-scorched wilderness— 

My Being not a burthen of Distress. 

We, however, are in no humour to be severe ; yet 
it is provoking to see powers so wasted, and talent so 
sported with. We have spoken of the affluence of 
imagery, and the instinctive feeling for versification, 
which distinguish this lady’s poetry: and here are a 
dozen lines that may serve as a specimen; let the 
reader test them by common sense, and see if our 
censure be not equally justified. 

Naples—Naples!—richest ditty— 
Pzan-song—divinest City ; 

Swan-like Harmony sublime, 

Rising o’er the tide of time; 
Murmurings of melodious shell, 

With a long, eolian swell; 

Lark-like hymn, and echoing strain— 
Praising thine enchanted reign ;— 
Might not serve to show forth all 
Thy countless splendours magical. 

In proof that it is worth while to bestow a few 
words of remonstrance on this lady, we shall quote 
the following passage, full of feeling and music:— 

My child!—my child!—I am not near thee now 

To part the hair that clusters o’er thy brow, 

And plant ten thousand kisses there—to view 
Thy faéry joys, and ah! to share them too; 
To watch thy golden slumbers when thou'rt laid 

In Innocency’s vesture pure arrayed, 

Like a tired bird within its warm sweet nest, 

And all thy saptures are composed to rest! 

* * 


My child !—the music of thy laughter now 

I dream of—but I hear not—o’er thy brow 
Wander ten thousand meanings new and sweet, 
I may not see them—may not guide thy feet 

To spots of pleasantness, now that the Spring 
That calls to life each bright and blooming thing 
Is bursting over England’s golden fields, 

Till every bank a wealth of blossoms yields 

For Childhood's dimpled hands!—'tis glorious here 
In this warm azure Italy—most clear, 

Most exquisite the pure and perfumed air, 

The sky uhnshadowed, and the sunshine fair; 
And fair the almond-blossoms clustered close 
Upon the loaded bough—while many a rose 





Trails its resplendent wonder, 

Beneath its beauty as beneath a cloud 

Along the trellised walk or fountain side, 

A dazzling trophy—Nature’s loveliest pride. 

But oh! my child, my child! I fain would be 

Now wandering ’midst our English haunts with thee, 

Amongst those cowslip-scattered fields so by 

They flash one glistening lake of living light, 

One deep and shining galaxy of gold, 

A glory and a luxury to behold, 

While their massed sunshine-hoards wave to and fro. 

Beneath the softest breezes that may blow! Y 

We sincerely wish that the writer would take og 
censure in good part, as it is intended, and do he 
best to produce some one perfect work of art, an 
not waste a life in scattering about fragments, 


The Pirate of the Gulf, or Lafitte, by the author 
of ‘The South-West,’ 2 vols.—This isa Teprint of 
an American novel. The story is founded on his 
torical data, and is replete with that sort of interes 
which can be drawn from a portraiture of humanity 
when released from the laws of ordinary society, and 
left to the workings of its own ungoverned passions, 
In saying this, we, of course, divest the work of al] 
claim to the merit of originality. Pirates and buo. 
caneers are no new personages in fictitious writing; 
and the hero of the tale is little different from Lon 
Byron’s Corsair cut down to the standard of prose, 
Whether these creatures of impulse, generous and 
kindly in the abstract, but cool and dauntless villains 
whenever their personal interests are crossed and 
thwarted, have sufficient warrantry in nature, or 
whether their adventures, as they are usually 
are morally serviceable in the narration, it little boots 
to inquire: they have obtained a place and a sane 
tion from high names, and have become a lawful 
property to the romancers. Admitting then the 
author's right and title to the theme, we must also 
allow that he has turned it to good purpose, and pro- 
duced a work of quick and varied incident, tolerably 
well told, and not violating probability more than is 
permitted on such occasions. In describing the en. 
chanting scenery, too, in which he has placed his 
dramatis persone he has shown considerable power ; 
and they who delight in the whizz of pistol shots and 
the glittering of cutlasses and such “ moving accidents 
by flood and field,” will not be sorry to add the pre- 
sent volumes to their stores of excitement. For our- 
selves, however, we must in conscience whisper in 
the author's ear that we have had enough of them, 
and that when next we encounter him we shall be 
pleased if it be in another and a better department of 
his delightful art. 

Flowers and Trees.—After having ourselves ex. 
patiated on the profitable pleasure of country ram. 
bles, such books as afford the rambler the means of 
enjoying the fresh air and the green fields with some- 
thing higher than mere animal pleasure, have a 
right to claim a kind word from us. Here then are 
five woodland companions,—The Moral of Flowers, 
Third Edition ; a goodly octavo, in which the associa- 
tions attached to flowers by our simple and poetical 
ancestors, and the peculiarities of natural habit and 
position are improved in pleasing prose and vers, 
with many faithful coloured illustrations. Here, too, 
is the second edition of Miss Waring’s Wild Garland, 
a much humbler tome in size, but, of the two, fresher 
and livelier in its letter-ptess, and containing verses 
worth the praise they received in the pages of Black. 
wood some five years ago. And here, as a stately 
companion to ‘The Moral of Flowers,’ comes The 
Spirit of the Woods, by the same author—also lux 
uriously printed and beautifully illustrated ; although 
we are not quite satisfied with the colouring of the 
specimens. Besides agreeable original verses, the 
letter-press contains much pleasant talk gleaned 
from Evelyn and Gilpin :—more, however, might have 
been collected; and, had we space and opportunity, 
we could prove it, without turning to other pages 
than those of memory ; for to us, fine trees have 
always been the crowning charm of a landscape. 
Let us give a specimen, however, of the work, and 
this shall be the poem belonging to the aspen, the 
leaves of which tree, according to tradition, have 
always thrilled and quivered since the days when 
the Cross was made of its wood. 

Daylight is closing, but the west 
Still with the pomp of sunset glows, 
And crimson cloud on mountain’s breast, 
And tower, and spire, its radiance throws, 
While one by one in eastern skies 
“‘ The stars which usher evening rise.” 
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deep, how holy is the calm! 
sound seems hash’d by magic spell, 
if aweet Peace her honied balm 

Blent with each dewdrop as it fell. 

Would that the cares which man pursue 

like this of nature knew! 
this deep tranquillity, : 

When e’en the thistle’s down is still, 

yon towering aspen tree, 
Like one whose bygone deeds of ill, 
At hush of night, before him sweep, 

To scare his dreams and “‘ murder sleep.” 
in Highland wilds ‘tis said, 
— — laughs at fancy’s lore) 

That of this tree the cross was made 

Which erst the Lord of Glory bore, 
And of that deed its leaves confess 
Ber since & troubled consciousness. 

boast of clearer light; but say, 
Wiath Science, in her lofty pride, 

ery legend swept away 

4 he better, holier truth supplied ? 
What hath she to the wanderer given 
To help him on his road to heaven ? 

, who hath gazed upon this tree 

‘ith that strange legend in his mind, 
But inward turn’d his eye to see 

Ifanswering feeling he could find,— 
A trembling for that guilt which gave 
Hlis Saviour to the cross and grave? 
And who such glance did inward bend, 

But scorn’d the apathy and pride 
Which make him slight that more than friend, 

For him who bled, for him who died ; 

Nor pray’d his callous heart might prove 
What ‘tis to tremble, weep, and love? 

From this beautiful book we turn toa little manual 
fless pretension, Woodland Gleanings, by the editor 
of The Sentiment of Flowers,’ illustrated not merely 
with a few twigs and acorns of the oak, a handful of 
javthorn blossoms, &c., after the mode of its more 
sumptuous predecessor, but also with sketches of the 
atire trees, which we should have much preferred 
to the piece-meal fashion of exhibiting form and 
fliage had they been more characteristically ex- 
gated. In portraits of the oak and the cedar 


ad the larch, a pencil can hardly blunder, but in 


Yet in 





some of the less strikingly distinguished trees, such 
as the beech, the linden, and the alder, the artist 
here employed has been either timid or inexperienced 
in the forest anatomy of trunks and boughs, on which 
the effect of foliage depends even more than on the 
peculiar form and colour of the leaf. The letter- 
press of these ‘ Woodland Gleanings’ is unaffected 
and pleasant ; owing much, perhaps ¢oo much, of its 
pleasantries to Evelyn and Gilpin and others.—In 
addition here is a Familiar Description of Trees, §c. 
Jor children, in a Series of Letters from a Mother to 
her Son. The author of this little work has resolved 
“not to breed contempt” by her familiarity. Her 
pages are full of mythology and hard words—she 
prefaces her lesson about the pine tree, with a letter 
concerning the Fates and the Furies. Such a work 
is no woodland companion for our little folk. 

Reid’s Science of Botany is a small unpretending 
abridgment of the most material facts and opinions 
connected with that science. It is executed in imita- 
tion, as it would seem, of Professor Lindley’s outline, 
but is more explanatory. The woodcuts with which 
it is illustrated are rude, but answer the purpose, and 
in all respects the work may be said to be far superior 
to the generality of such abridgments. 

Notes Abroad and Rhapsodies at Home, by a 
Veteran Traveller—The name of Rae Wilson has 
become a jest and a bye-word in literature ; yet, as we 
foretold (See Atheneum, No. 412), the man must go 
on, scribbling, canting, and publishing ;—for such is 
his insane passion for notoriety that he would rather 
write libels, and stand the pelting of the pillory, than 
remain the obscure blockhead for which Nature de- 
signed him. His best hopes, indeed, seem now to rest 
on his libels; in the volumes before us he runs a~muck 
at every one whose name he could drag into his pages 
—and of course is awful in his denunciations of the 
critics, who seem, with rare unanimity, to have ex- 
pressed their contempt for him. The Atheneum is 
specially favoured ; and, if he is to be believed, he 





knows more of its contributors than we do, Assuredly 
he is a careful and critical reader of this journal, and 
expresses himself delighted with a certain article by 
“ some one cleverer than usual of its writers.” Now 
if the man had one particle of judgment he must 
have discovered that the article referred to, whether 
good, had, or indifferent, was written by one whose 
hand is familiar to the readers of the Atheneum— 
the reviewer of Rae Wilson's former work! But enough 
—we have heretofore expressed our opinion of him, 
and it were cruel to repeat and enforce it. Others, 
however, are of a different opinion, and next week 
we shall publish—An One to Rar Witson, by 
Tuomas Hoop. 





List of New Books.—Baylee on the Institutions of the 
Church of England, 2nd edit. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—A Legend 
of the Puritans, and other Poems, by S. Fisher, 12mo. 5s. 
cl.— Difficulties of Dissent, by Rev. R. Hobart, 12mo. 1s. 
swd.—Guizot’s Lectures on Therepene Civilization, trans- 
lated by Mrs. Colonel Beckwith, cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds.— 
The Presbyterian Review, 8vo. 4s. swd.—London as it is, 
W John Hogg, 12mo. 9s. cl.—The Basque Provinces, by 

« B. Stephens, 2 vols. 8vo. 2is. cl.—Dodsley’s 
Annual Register, Vol. LXXVIII., 1836, Svo. 16s. bds.— 
Smith’s Scripture Testimony to the Messiah, 3rd edit. 
enlarged, 8 vols. 8vo. 36s. bds.—Keith’s Signsof the Times, 
new edit. 2 vols. 12mo, 10s. 6d. bds.—Fletcher's (Rev. W.) 
Young Astronomer, 12mo. 4s. cl.—Lardner’s Cabinet 
Cyclopedia, Vol. XCIII., (Literary and Scientific Men, 
Vol. I1.), 6s. cl.—Lessons on Form (Geometry), by Charles 
Reiner, 12mo. 6s. cl.— Remarks on Dr. Wiseman’s Lectures 
on the Rule of Faith, reprinted from the British Magazine, 
12mo. 4s. bds.—The Golden Pot of Manna, by J. Burns, 
Vol. 1. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl.—Fuller’s Memoirs of the Rev. 
Samuel Pearce, new edit. 12mo. 4s. cl.—Lang’s History of 
New South Wales, 2nd edit. 2 vols. 12mo. 2is. bds.— 
Newman’s Parochial Sermons, Vol. II1., 2nd edit. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. bds.—Enfield’s History of Philosophy, new edit. 
8vo. 16s. cl.— Macauley’s Medical Dictionary, 5th edit. 8vo. 
14s. bds.— Essay on Locke’s System of Classical Instruction, 
2nd edit. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—The Hussar, 2nd edit. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 21s.—Whately’s Difficulties of St. Paul, 4th edit. 
8vo. 10s. bds.—Whately’s Romish Errors, 2nd edit. Svo. 
10s. bds.—Blomfield’s Family Prayers, new edit. 2s. bds, 
—Fisher on the Wills Act, 12mo. 2s. 6d. bds.—White’s 
Tithe Amendment Act, 12mo. 1s. swd.— Moses Roper's 
Escape from Slavery, 2s. bds. 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Ir would be easy to gossip about the elections to 
the extent of an Atheneum, but as is “ litera- 
ture and art,” always stagnant at this time of the 
year, our task will be much more compendiously 
executed. The periodicals of the month are poorer 
in promises and announcements even than their usual 
dog-day poverty. A novel or two “just ready,” after 
having been advertised some twelve months, being 
the sum of their rumours. In themselves, too, there 
is not much variety,—little change since when “ we 
last inquired.” The New Monthly and Bentley's 
Miscellany are still mainly devoted to fun and frolic, 
in the former the Gurney papers, in the latter 
‘Oliver Twist,’ by Boz, continuing to bear the bell. 
The New Monthly, too, contains some sensible re- 
marks on the position of authors in society, from the 
prolific pen of Captain Marryat; who will tell us, 
perhaps, on his return from America, how they 
manage the matter on the other side of the water. 
Blackwood gives us positively the last chapter of the 
“late Physician’s” Diary, and a pungent quiz upon 
our friends—the natural historians; there is also a 
graver article on the prisons and penitentiaries of 
France, full of interest. Tait opens with a searching 
review of Lockhart’s Scott, and contains, among other 
clever things, an interesting letter from Paris con- 
cerning the Pantheon. Mr. Hunt is in high good- 
humour with his new number of the Monthly Re- 
pository, and well he may, seeing that he has added 
Mr. Landor and Mr. Carlyle to his list of contribu- 
tors. The Metropolitan, too, has recently undergone 
a change of editorship, but no change of style. 

We have received the Report of the Committee 
of the Association for the Promotion of the Fine 
Arts in Scotland, and rejoice to find that the Society 
goes on increasing in prosperity and usefulness. In 
the first year the subscriptions amounted to 700/., 
last year to 1,300/.,and this year to 2,100/., including 
contributions from sixty-two different places, and 
among them Naples, St. Petersburgh, New York, and 
even New South Wales! We cannot but believe 
that the Society for the Encouragement of British 
Art will ultimately meet with great success. The 
great difficulty is to make it known ; it is compara- 
tively lost in London ; our best hopes indeed rest on 
the country. In a provincia] city one active and 
intelligent gentleman could do more than a hundred 
pounds expended in advertisements, and surely Bath, 
Bristol, Exeter, Plymouth, Portsmouth, Southamp- 
ton, Salisbury, Winchester, Chichester, to take only 
one small district, surely all of these cities together 
will equal New South Wales in their patronage of 
art. 

To these literary and artistic nothings a musical 
something may be added, which is, a well-authenti- 
cated rumour that Rossini is actually at work upon 
anew French opera; Meyerbeer, too, has a libretto 
in his handsfor the Académie Royale, where Duprey 
is singing with such success, that the French periodi- 
cals are calling aloud for artists of a higher order to 
support him worthily,; and Madame Stroltz is to 
make her début some time in the winter. We hear, 
too, the greatest of great things concerning Mdlle. 
Francilla Pixis, who is working marvels at Milan. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The Gallery with a SELECTION of PICTURES by ANCIENT 
MASTERS of the Italian, Flemish, Dutch, and French Schools, 
is OPEN DAILY, fom Ten in the Morning until Six in the Even- 

s.; Cat 


ing 5. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

NOW OPEN.—NEW EXHIBITION, representing the In- 
terior of the Basitica or St. PauL NEAR RoME, BEFORE 
AND AFTER ITS DESTRUCTION BY Fire; and the VILLAGE 
oF ALAGNA, IN PIEDMONT, DESTROYED BY AN AVALANCHE. 
Both Pictures are painted by Le Chevalier Bouton. Open Daily 
from Ten till Five. 








their general effect. But it is a fine work, and de- 
serves encouragement. With this another very in- 
teresting foreign work may be mentioned—M. San- 
sonetti’s Outlines of the Tapestry which formed the 
interior of the tent of Charles the Bold, Duke of Bur- 
gundy, at the siege of Nancy, with illustrative letter- 
press by M. Achille Jubinal. To the antiquarian, no 
less than the historian, these will be a most welcome 
present, while the amateur will find glimpses, as in 
some of the ancient painted windows, of design and 
expression which will surprise as much as they will 
gratify him. 

Flora’s Gems, or the Treasures of the Parterre. 
Twelve bouquets drawn and coloured from nature, by 
James Andrews,— with Poetical Illustrations, by 
Louisa Anne Twamley—is a very splendid book, 
only inferior to a series of exquisitely finished draw- 
ings of the richest garden flowers. We need but 
refer to the groups of dahlias and china-asters, and 
to that containing the passion flower and tulip (but 
when were these spring and summer flowers found 
blossoming in company ?)—or, in short, to any of the 
twelve, to prove our assertion. With regard to the 
manner in which Miss Twamley has fulfilled her part 
of the undertaking, it is not impossible, but we may, 
on a leisure day, steal a verse or two, to inform our 
readers. 

Heath’s Shakespeare Gallery has reached its twelfth 
number. Many of the subjects have been contributed 
by Mr. Meadows; he is nappier in his Mrs. Ford and 
Mrs. Page, than in Cassandra, or, we should perhaps 
say, generally, in the ripe, sparkling, but not very 
refined, style of beauty which befits the Merry Wives 
of Windsor—had we not his Virgilia to prove to us 
that he is capable of conceptions also of a higher 
and more spiritual order.. Mr. Herbert’s Queen 
Katharine is at once girlish and frigid;—Mr. Bos- 
tock’s Celia, too much “sicklied o’er with the pale 
cast of thought” for the playmate and bosom friend 
of the airy, fascinating Rosalind. Mr. Jenkins’s 
Hero wears the air of a modern drawing-room. We 
must be forgiven if we are hard to please when Shake- 
speare is concerned. Does it never occur to our 
artists and amateurs that his men, as well as his 
women, are worthy of their pains and patronage? 

The first number of Saunders’s Portraits and Me- 
moirs of the most Eminent Living Political Reformers 
is before us: containing, as subjects, Lord John 
Russell, (from a bust by Hollings,) engraved by Holl; 
Mr. Charles Buller, from a painting by Duppa, en- 
graved by Scriven; and Mr. Roebuck, engraved by 
H. Robinson, after Watts. The execution of these, 
as a whole, is satisfactory ; and the work may fairly 
take its stand opposite to the Conservative portraits. 

The first number of the new Don Quixote is before 
us—we mean the French edition, illustrated by Tony 
Johannot, which is to rank beside the Gil Blas and 
the Moliére. There is force and spirit in the de- 
signs, but their execution seems to us hardly equal 
to that of their predecessors. 

Fourteen Lithographic Views of Knaresborough, 
sketched from Nature, and drawn on Stone, by Samuel 
Howell, present us with a series of striking subjects, 
including rock and ruin, executed in a bold style: 
in some the drawings are a little too coarse. They 
are accompanied by illustrative letter-press, in prose 
and verse, by Mr. J. Doran. 

To close this long and miscellaneous list, with a 
notice of works in progress, we must speak of the 
first quarterly part of Dr. Beattie’s new work, The 
Waldenses, (the views taken by Mr. Bartlett and 
Mr. Brockedon) in which, as in former works by the 
same editor, will be found many picturesque scenes, 
carefully engraved, and pleasantly described; and 
we may report as favourably of Mr. Roscoe’s Wan- 
derings and Excursions in South Wales, which has 








FINE ARTS 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Here is the second number of a gigantic foreign 
work the Dresden Gallery, lithographed by Franz 
Hanfstaengl, comprising Correggio’s ‘Saint Sebas- 
tian,’ Metzu’s ‘ Poulterer,’ Ruysdael’s grand land- 
scape ‘ The Hunt,’ and a group of Boors carousing, 
by Ostade. The work is splendid in scale, but the 
lithographs are, to our thinking, something over- 
finished ; and the consequence is, a certain smeared 
blackness of tone, which detracts, in a degree, from 





reached its third part—the illustrations, being sup- 
plied by Cox, Harding, and Copley Fielding, stand 
higher in the scale of artistic merit than most of 
their contemporaries. Here, too, we have the first 
number of a foreign work, Picturesque and Ro- 
mantic Germany, which is to be divided into ten 
sections, the illustration of each to be confided to a 
writer of celebrity. ‘This work promises well; the 


specimen plate, we see, is engraved by an English 
burin ; there should be an English edition, with the 
text translated, to ensure its popularity among us. 
The portraits in the fourth number of Ryall’s Conser- 
vative Statesmen are, the Marquis of Londonderry, 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 












Haymarket.—A drama, in two acts, ne 
Young King, was successful here on oe Tie ie 


ings 
‘ : tlem 
Without being possessed of any great pea er. extra 


of plot or character, it is yet an agreeable Production, Migclined to pu 


the old materials being strung together in someth; i u 
of a new form by some hand evidently experienced ieee 
its craft, and the dialogue being easy, and for the Moet jally in t 
part, above average. We cannot, however, too soon god, To ascert 
or too strongly reprehend the introduction of some 
indecent expressions into the speeches assigned ty 
Mrs. Glover and Mrs, Nisbett, and which were utter, 
ed, of course unconsciously, by those ladies, The 
boisterous and vulgar laugh with which they wer 
received by the free-thinking and free-coming part of 
the audience, has not, we trust, been mistaken for 
the sanction ofthe public. Be it wilfulness or care. 
lessness which makes or suffers an author to write 
such things, it is the duty of the management to pre. 
vent their being spoken; it is more especially the 
duty of this management, after the highly objection. vith chemical 





















able tone of two out of the three novelties hitherto Mie shell, exa 
produced. With the opinion we have deliberately t the sec 
formed and expressed of that repulsive play ‘The Bi be possible 
Bridal,’ which was the first piece on this Occasion, it Phe shell be 1 
was neither a matter of surprise nor disappointment on the 
to us to see a bad house at first price. On its pro. [pote all the 
duction it was as clear that it would not prove attrac. developement 
tive as that it ought not to do so. * The Young King’ Copenhagen 
was very well received, and, with the exceptions we § aterloo.—* 
have alluded to, justly so. Mr. Farren and Mrs. Nis fin her*Count 
bett acted remarkably well, and so did Mrs. Glover Bityenty-seven. 
as long as she had a chance, but her part, which burnt day of Wate 
with tolerable brightness in the first act, went sud- fj nan of iron) 
denly out in the second. lalf, without 
he patted hi 
MISCELLANEA delight of hi 
A . not beaten | 
Organography.—The rotatory motion of Rotifea Bi. return, 
has been differently explained by authors and na Bui he pa 
turalists. Leeuwenhoeck thought it was caused by Bhi comfort 
two positive wheels; Spallanzani considered these latterly upo 
wheels as a series of arms or cilia, circularly arranged, 9), sable | 
which, by their rapid motion, cause an appearance orange. 
of rotation; and his opinion has been generally to feed him 
adopted. There is but one of the Rotifera, however, Biin the hal 
in which this sort of structure may be discovered, the poaching e' 
bicolaria quadrilobata, and which was examined larity, He 
by Schoeffer. M. Dutrochet has submitted it toa Bij ofa che 
new inspection, and finds that its rotatory organ is ateresting 
placed at the open edge of a membraneous funnel, varly that 


which the animal folds at pleasure into two or four 


lobes; the mouth is situated at the bottom of this + tee 
funnel, and these organs of motion are given to the Buia), ay 
animal in order to make an eddy in the water, which vy 
sends the food into the funnel. The organs of mo- k 
tion are round swellings or balls placed alternately fj... , ver} 


upon the edge, so as to give it a resemblance to 
those sort of ruffs worn in the time of Henry IV.; 
these alternately undulate with great rapidity, to which 
they owe the appearance of progressing round the 
edge of the funnel, and which causes the motion 10 
the water. 

Organized Beings.—The Reports of the Academy 
of Sciences in France have been filled by the volumi- 
nous papers of M. Isidore Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire, M. 
Moquin-Tandon, and M. de Serres; the first treats 
of the possibility of extending our knowledge of the 
natural history of man by the study of domestic 
animals, which, according to the author, will, from 
its strong affinity with the subject, elucidate many 
important effects. The second concerns the forma- 
tion of vegetables, proceeding either Yrom a centri- 
petal or centrifugal force; and the third has for its 

bject the develop t of the genus Rotellina. 
One and all are based upon the system of M. 
froy St. Hilaire, that is, the unity of creation, or the 
existence of but one great type. ’ 

Argonauta.—The long-disputed question of whe 
ther the animal found in the shell of the Argonauta 
be parasitical or not, seems as far from being settled 
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notwithstanding the observations of Madame 
. (to which we alluded some time back), and 
the experiments of M. Rang, Captain of the Port of 
Algiers ; the arguments of one side being most 
- seniously adopted by the contrary side, in favour of 
oe eeaots. All that appears to be certain is, that 
it swims backwards, like other animals of the same 
find, and makes use of its two long palmated arms, 
sith which it envelopes the shell, as if holding it on. 
Areport madeto the French Academy of Sciences, on 
the proceedings of M. Rang, concludes with a request 
tothat gentleman to make the following observations, 
shich we extract for the sake of others who may be 
inclined to put them in practice :—Ist. To make 
ge animal quit the shell, in the manner of Mr. 
(ranch’s experiment, both in and out of water, and 
jally in the shallow places on the sea shore. 
dod. To ascertain the sexes of the individuals pro- 
yided with shells, and whether they contain eggs. 
rd, Carefully to examine the position of all the in- 
dividuals in the shells, whether they are taken from 
the bottom of the sea or from the surface, and see 
whether the position be alike in both instances. 4th. 
Torepeat Madame Power's experiment, and ascertain 
whether the separation made of the broken shell by 
theanimal takes place on the edge of the shell as well 
elsewhere, and to note the duration of the experi- 
pent, 5th. To examine the nature of the piece of 
tell thus reproduced with a magnifying glass and 
vith chemical tests, and compare it with the rest of 
the shell, examined in the same manner. 6th. To 
t the second experiment of Madame Power, if 
it be possible, and find out if (against all analogy) 
the shell be not existing in the egg, whether it ap- 
ars on the animal a few days after birth, and to 
wte all the circumstances of its appearance and 
ent. 
en, the charger who carried Wellington at 
Waterloo.—* He died last year,” says Miss Mitford, 
inher‘ Country Stories’ just published, “ at the age of 
twenty-seven. He was therefore in his prime on the 
day of Waterloo, when the duke (then and still a 
na of iron) rode him for seventeen hours and a 
lulf, without dismounting. When his Grace got off, 
he patted him, and the horse kicked, to the great 
delight of his brave rider, as it proved that he was 
mt beaten by that tremendous day’s work. After 
lis return, this paddock was assigned to him, in 
which he passed the rest of his life in the most per- 
fect comfort that can be imagined ; fed twice a-day, 
(latterly upon oats broken for him,) with a comfort- 
ible stable to retire to, and a rich pasture in which 
‘orange. The late amiable duchess used regularly 
‘o feed him with bread, and this kindness had given 
him the habit (especially after her death,) of ap- 
poaching every lady with the most confiding fami- 
larity. He had been a fine animal, of middle size, 
ad of a chestnut colour, but latterly he exhibited an 
interesting specimen of natural decay, in a state as 
warly that of nature as can well be found in a 
cvilized country. He had lost an eye from age, and 
tad become lean and feeble, and, in the manner in 
which he approached even a casual visiter, there was 
wnething of the demand of sympathy, the appeal 
‘ohuman kindness, which one has so often observed 
fm a very old dog towards his master. Poor Co- 
who, when alive, furnished so many re- 
ques from his mane and tail to enthusiastic young 
is, who had his hair set in brooches and rings, 
Na, after being interred with military honours, dug 
» by some miscreant, (never, I believe, discovered, ) 
ad one of his hoofs cut off, it is to be presumed, for 
e Memorial, although one that would hardly go in 
se compass of a ring. A very fine portrait of Co- 
yethagen has been executed by my young friend 
Himund Havell, a youth of seventeen, whose genius 
an animal painter, will certainly place him second 
aly to Landseer.” 
Tenperature.—_M. Marcel de Serres has written to 
Arago, that at a quarter of a league to the north- 
“st of Montpellier, a large natural well has been 
seovered ; that, in consequence of the position of 
te calcareous rocks composing the soil, its sides are 
nest vertical, and in descending it a considerable 
‘gee of heat was experienced, which M. de Serres 
“inks could not arise either from chemical decom- 
‘tion, or the torches which were taken down by 
%¢ who were exploring it. According to M. de 
the thermal waters, which exist at a certain 










































depth below this soil, send forth vapours, which, by 
coming through the fissures, heat the cavern; and 
he is confirmed in this opinion by having actually 
seen these vapours. 

Destruction of Insects.—At the last meeting of the 
Horticultural Society, a communication was read 
from Mr. Ingram, of Southampton, on a simple and 
efficacious method of destroying the red spider, green 
fly, thrip, and scale, and other insects obnoxious to 
vegetation, without any injury to the plant. It con- 
sisted merely in placing the plants within a frame 
well closed, and putting between the pots laurel 
leaves well bruised. After remaining in this state 
for about an hour it will be found that all the two 
former insects are destroyed, and the plants must 
then be removed to a warm place, but a longer ex- 
posure to the vapour of the leaves for about eight 
hours is found necessary for the removal of the thrip 
and scale. For a house 20 feet long by 12 feet 
wide, two bushels of leaves are found sufficient, 
which may be bruised inside ; the roof and sides are 
to be kept close with matting, and the night time is 
considered best for the purpose of the experiment. 
The effects are to be attributed to the hydrocyanic acid 
evolved from the leaves, which agrees with a recom- 
mendation made by Mr. Waterhouse, at a late meeting 
of the Entomological Society, for the destruction of 
insects in the canvas of pictures or wood of the frames, 
and in old books, &c., similar to the plan he employs 
in destroying insects in specimens of natural history. 
It consists in introducing a few drops of prussic acid 
into a box closed as tight as possible, and placing 
therein the infested article, when the destruction of 
insects will be very quick, as will be seen from their 
falling down to the bottom of the box, which has 
sometimes been quite covered with them, although a 
small quantity only of the acid has been employed. 

Instinct of Pigeons.—A Liege journal gives a re- 
markable instance of the instinct of pigeons:—A 
pigeon fancier of Verviers went to Turin in 1832, 
taking with him a number of these birds, which he 
let loose. A short time ago one of these winged 
messengers returned safely to Verviers after five 
years absence. ; 

Teneriffe.—It will be recollected, that we some 
time ago mentioned the diversity of opinion between 
several learned travellers, respecting the new map 
of Teneriffe, by M. Berthelot. Mr. Pentland, who 
touched at this island on his way to Bolivia, where 
he holds the appointment of Consul General, was 
able to make several observations, which confirm the 
plan of M. Von Buch’s map, rather than that of M. 
Berthelot ; the latter gentleman, in conjunction with 
Mr. Webb, having denied the possibility of seeing 
the Peak from the south. Mr. Pentland saw it both 
near to, and far from the island, overtopping the 
mountains, and has even sent some views of it to the 
French Academy of Sciences, which were taken from 
this direction, but which, however, still fail to con- 
vince M. Berthelot. 

Royal Arsenal__The original ordnance foundry 
was situated in Upper Moorfields, London, near the 
spot where the Wesleyan Chapel now stands, and 
here the manufactory of munition was carried on 
until a tremendous catastrophe occasioned the re- 
moval of the establishment to Woolwich. In front 
of the foundry stood some old cannon, the trophies 
of victories obtained by the English army, under the 
Duke of Marlborough, over the French ; these it was 
determined to recast, and the circumstance being 
known, awakened the curiosity of a great number of 
persons, all anxious to see the conversion of French 
metal into English guns. A great concourse of 
people of all ranks assembled, for whose accommo- 
dation spacious temporary galleries were erected 
close to the furnace. Amongst those assembled was 
a young man named Andrew Schalch, a native of 
Schaffhausen, in Switzerland, then journeying through 
England, in consequence of a law of his canton re- 
quiring all persons to travel three years for improve- 
ment in their profession. Schalch, who was a keen 
observer, and practically acquainted with mechanics, 
was upon the ground early in the day, and eagerly 
examined the different parts of the works; his 
searching eye soon discovered a defect which involved 
in it serious consequences. The moulds in which 
the cannon were to be cast had not been sufficiently 
dried, and a glance at the laws by which the disper- 
sion of water is governed, convinced the young Swiss, 





that if not remedied, the result might be terrible. 
He immediately informed Colonel Armstrong, the 
Surveyor General of the Ordnance, of the threatened 
danger, who, after having tested the power of Schalch, 
by interrogating him upon his knowledge of mathe- 
matics, determined to follow his advice and quit the 
foundry ;(!) it does not appear, however, that any 
steps were taken to apprise the public of the impend- 
ing peril, nor any extra precautions used to prevent 
accidents ;(!) doubtless the evidence in Armstrong's 
mind was not sufficient to warrant this. The pre- 
diction of Schalch was fully and awfully verified ; 
the instantaneous conversion of the damp into steam 
on the application of the tremendous heat of the 
metal, caused a horrible explosion, the heated metal 
flew about in all directions, and the concussion of air 
attendant upon so great an explosion, dashed down 
the galleries and tore off a great part of the roof. 
Many persons perished, others were dreadfully muti- 
lated, and the scene, so pleasantly begun, terminated 
in sorrow and confusion. Schalch had retired, but 
curiosity was strongly awakened concerning the 
young mechanical seer, and a few days afterwards a 
notice appeared in the papers requesting him to call 
at the Ordnance Office in the Tower, and suggesting 
that the interview might be advantageous. Schalch, 
apprised of this circumstance by a friend, waited on 
Colonel Armstrong, and the result of the meeting 
was, that the Colonel commissioned him in the name 
of the government, to seek out some spot within 
twelve miles of the Metropolis, to which the whole 
manufacture of Ordnance might be transferred. 
Scalch fixed on the Warren at Woolwich, to which 
the whole was immediately removed, and suitable 
buildings were erected, which have been increased 
and enlarged from time to time. The young Swiss 
was appointed superintendent of the whole concern, 
which office he continued to hold for sixty years; 
during which time, so admirable were the arrange- 
ments made, and so extensive the knowledge dis- 
played, not one single accident occurred. He died 
at the advanced age of ninety years (in 1776), and 
was buried in Woolwich church-yard.— Woolwich 
Guide. 

Effect of Prussic Acid on a Rabbit.—At the con- 
clusion of a lecture delivered at Maidstone by Dr. 
Robinson on poisons, the effect of prussic acid was 
tried upon a rabbit. Three drops were administered 
from a glass (the surface of which most probably 
abstracted half the quantity), and the animal im- 
mediately exhibited the usual symptoms of immedi- 
ately approaching dissolution. In order to give it a 
chance of recovery, however, a few drops of ammo- 
nia were administered, without apparent benefit. A 
constant stream of cold water was then poured upon 
the base of the skull, and along the spine, when the 
animal very shortly exhibited symptoms of resuscita- 
tion. It was then wrapped in warm flannel. In a 
quarter of an hour it was sufficiently recovered to 
walk. Dr. Robinson mentioned that this mode of 
treatment had been discovered by accident. A cat, 
which had annoyed the apprentices of a chemist, was 
poisoned by them with prussic acid, and thrown by 
for dead. By mere accident, however, it fell under 
a stream of water which was pouring from a pump, 
the effect of which was its gradual resuscitation. 
Benefiting by this hint, the same means have been 
successfully applied to more than one human subject 
who had taken prussic acid. No instance, however, 
had come within Dr. Robinson's knowledge where 
an animal had been restored after the symptoms 
which this rabbit exhibited. The rabbit is now in 
full health and vigour.—Chrenicle. 
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In consequence of the facilities afforded for the trans- 
mission of English journals to the Continent,the StamPeD 
ATHENZUM is now forwarded direct from the London 
Office. Subscriptions, for not less than Three Months, to be 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


DUCATION. —To PaRENTsS and GUARDIANS. 

E HOUSE, Brompton, WILL OPEN on the 7th 

factew 4 YOUNG GENTLEM 

favantese maternal care and attention, with a course of 

iberal < general Instruction, preparatory to the more ad- 

vanced pursuits of Classical Literature. ‘The terms moderate, 

and no extras. A Parisian is resident in the house for the ad~- 

vantage of the Lapeees. —For fi wartiiee particulars and references 

. plication ma: e as above ; or to Mr, Hailes, Bookseller, 
Piccadilly. vai letters are requested to be post paid, 


ISTS, TOURISTS, AND ADMIRERS OF THE 
se cemmaie FINE ARTS. 


ARLOURS PORTABLE SKETCHING. 
CASE, or Delineat idently recommended to the 
notice of a rsons ‘attached to the Science of Drawing, as 
being shail pe superior to the Camera Lucida, and all other 
instruments bitherto lavented for the purpose of sketching. 
The Sketching-case may be held in the hand, and a correct 
rawing made of any object or landscape, or it may be attached 
toe table in the same manner as the Camera Lucida. It is 
simple in its management, and does not exceed in size the 
common sketching 
Manufactured for the Patentee by Reeves & Sons, 150, Cheap- 
side; may be had also of Smith & Warner, Sarruenene Sen 
Piccadilly ; Jones & Son, Opticians, Charing-cross; and at all 
other Opticians and Artists’ Repositories, Ladies and Gentle- 
men who have the Camera Lucida, may have the Delineator 
ailixed to their own stem. 


RNAMENTAL WORKS OF ART 
8. MAWE, 149, Stranp, begs to submit to the inepection 

of the ‘nian ‘and Public _a fine Assortment of ITALIA 
ALA R, consisting of Vases, Single Figures, Groups an | 
M ~ moh beautiful Buildings. together with an extensive variety 
of LC iy eee! AR and MARBL E ; manufactured into Tables, 
Obelisks, Inkstands, Candlesticks, Epocrectene. &c., forming 
every kind of ornament for the drawin ng-£00 dining-room or 
fibraty.— Some fine SHELLS, MINERALS, and GEOLOGICAL 
§ imens have lately been posieet. Cail lections are made to 
facilitate the study of Geology, ogy, or Conchology, 
from 2 to 20 guineas each. All the recent Publications on these 

Branches of Science are always kept on sale. 


TO AUTOGRAPH COLLECTORS, 


BE DISPOSED OF, a Genuine Collection 
of AUTOGRAPH LETTERS; Grong wipick will be found 
those of Byron, Burns, Bloomfield, Campbell, Canova, Fuseli, 
oethe, Garrick, Henley, Lavater, Lafayette, Mara, Norton, 
itt, Porteus, Priestley, Rogers, Reynolds, Sheridan, Southey, 
estris, Wellington, West; with numerous others of equal in- 
terest, to the amount of between Twoand Three Hundred. The 
Collection will be on sale, together, until the 14th of August; 
after that time they will be sold separately, at the prices marke 
n each.—On View at J. TayLEURB's, "Print and B 





MEN, on a plan combining the 














ROMOTER LIFE ASSURANCE and 
ANNUITY COMPANY, 9. Chatham-place, Blackfriars, 
London. Esta ablished m lens. 


OK she t Palk, 

Robert Ck: Bt ons, Esq. 
Samuel Smith, Esq. 
It Le Marchant Thomas, Esq. 


Wm. Goodenough Hayter} E isa. 
Charles Johnston, E: 


John song ood Kemble, 
John G. Shaw 
F.R.S. 





Lefevre, Esq. 


TRU 
John Deacon, , John G. "Shaw Lefevre, Esq. F.R.S., 
William Unwin Sims, sq. 

The Premiums of this Ofice have been computed to afford the 

public the advantages of Life Assurance upon low and secure terms. 

Officers in the Army or Navy when in active service, Persons 
afflicted, or who are going to reside in tropical or other hazardous 
climates, are assured at adequate rates. 

Assurers may contract to pay their Premiums in any way most 
suitable to their circumstances or convenience. 

Every facility i ka piven for the completion of Assurances. 

Prospectuses and all requisite information m 3, be obtained 
at the Office. M. SAW. Ant Secretary. 


OLCR Se = and CHELMSFORD 

AZETTE, with or without Type, &c., is ON SALE, 

Qa fa properly secured, would be accepted, if preferred 

the Purchaser. Average Advertisements, £15. per week. An 

7 id extensive Job Printing Business may likewise be had.—Ap- 
ply to Messrs. Copland, Solicitors, Chelmsford, Essex. 


In 8vo. price 2s. 6d. in boards, the 2nd edition, enlarged, of 
Bae waa a Porm. With Notes. 
By WILLIAM BENETT, Esq. 

Rivi St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


HE MONTHLY MAGAZINE, for Aveust, 
contains the fehezing popular Articles : ~The present 
Prospects of Great Britain—The T'wo Cousins ; a Tale—Memoir 
of Abs-ol-Kager, the precast Emire of Moscara—Anecdotes and 
Sketches of Japan—Twadowski; a Tale of the 16th Century— 
Shakspeare’s Sonnets—The Reroness; a Novel—The Lovers— 
On the Genius of Edwa: ung—Scraps from the Homeric 
by a Contetbater Ly the Encyclopedia Britannica, &c. 
tniy R Review. & ec, & 
don : Sherwood & Co. Paternoster-row. 


LACK WOODS EDINBURGH 
ZINE. No, CCLXII, for AUGUST. 
Contents: 1. Sonnet to the Queen—II. Prisons and Penitentia- 
ries in Doungo-t II. London and Rome—IV. The British Legion 
—V. The iperery Remains of Isaac Tomkins, Gent., comtae- 
nicated by Foter omuine, Literary Executor—VI. The World 
we Live in. No. The Greenwood Shrift—VILI. The 
late ave an Pores 1K. Notes of a Naturalist—X. The Elec- 
f° jons—XI1. Pasgages from the Diary of a Late Physician. The 
a Chapter—The Destroyer 
William Blackwood Sone, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, 
Strand, London. 




















MAGA- 





0. 2, Adelaide-street, West Strand, four doors from the 
laide Gallery, where an extensive Collection of Autograph 
ters, and 15,000 Franks of Peers and Commoners, alphabetically 
arranged, are on Sule.—N.B. Catalogues of Franks required by 
Bersons living in the country, directed as above, will be imme- 

tely attended to. —Autographs and Franks purchased, 


de- 








Sale bp Auction. 


SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
COLLECTION OF BOOKS, 

By Messrs. SOUTHGATE & SON, at their Woekt Sale R b 

b. Lg aed al on MONDAY, August 7, and ‘aon following 

ays; includ 

ALUABLE MATHEMATICAL and PHI- 
LOSOPHICAL WORKS, formerly Portions of the Libraries 

of the late Drs. HUTTON and MASKELYNE, &c.; among 
which are 
Encyclopédie Methodique, 76 vols.—Newton’s 
Principia, by Le Saur, 3 vols, —Jesuit’s Perspective—Borlase's 
Cornwall—Burton’s Leicester—The John Bull Newspaper, 11 
vols.—Fosbrooke's Antiquities, 3 vols.—Pyne's Palaces, 3 vols.— 
Hakewill’s Italy—Taylor’s Plato, 5 vols:—Crabbe's Historical 
Dictionary, 2 vols.—Betham's Baronetage, 5 vols.—Dryden’s 

yorks, by Scott, 18 vols.—Ciuvres de Voltaire, 57 vols.—The 
London pncycloppdia, 23 vols.—Adam Clarke’s Commentary, 
6 vols._-Burton's Diary. 4 vols.—Edinburgh Review, 44 vols.— 
Gell’s Pompeiana, 2 vols,—The Cabinet "Gallery of Pictures, 2 
yols.—Various Annuals—The Works of Bernouilli, Emerson, 
Euler, Horsley, Hutton, andes. Maclaurin, Masers, Newton, 

ppolonius. Berthoud, Biot Descartes, Galilei, Gravesande, 

uygens, a Crojx, La Lande, Laplace, Legendre— 
Works on Aeixoleas ‘and the Occult Sciences. 

ALSO A QUANTITY OF FISHING TACKLE, ETC, 
May be “epee, and Me ee (price 1s.) had at the Rooms. 

*,* Mon portions of Booksellers’ 
Stock, on Li raries, and Literary Property in general. 


'THE MINERVA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY, King APTEALOSE st Mansion House, London. 
ONE MILLION. 


| Francis Mills, Esq. 











pe 
Are rchibald Hastie, Esq. M.P. 
homas Hallifax, Jun. Eat. Claude Edward Scott, Esq. 


Francis mills Ec. “Chairman. 
Pe Vnables, Esq. Alderman, Deputy Chairman. 
; Wm. Hunter, Lag 
iq. 


Bowles. 
H.C. Be hentia ES, Isaac Lawrence, 
sq. 


Wm. Chi pindale Edwin Leaf, Esq. 

m. M. Christy, Ei | Wm. Lyall, Esq 
Edward Sept. Codd, sq. | Thomas Morgan, Esq. 
fone f- 5 ae | Stent -~ q. Be 

ames G. Gordon, : ames Walkinshaw, 
John Harvey. Esq. | G. B. W hittaker. Esq. * 


Thomas Heath, i f 3.3 


Joby L. aPennett, Fea « i. Kt _ os Esq. | Wm. Scott, Esq. 
Its distinguishing ‘features are— 
Moperate Rartks of Premium, with Participation of the 
Profits every five years to the extent of four-fifths, or 80 percent. 
‘he PRoFits may be ADDED as a Reversionary Bonus, or its 
value applied to the reduction of future Premiums, at the option 
of the po icy i 


Zornlin, Jun. Esq. 





and D. ding Seales. 
Liberty rented to pe abroad ; to pass and repass the seas 


betucon | rest and Hamburg without obtaining permission of 
Person: +, eee before the Directors is dispensed with, 


the — of the respective medical advisers being deemed 


A a | a2 to | ea ft n | £5 °% 4 | 26% 72 
very facility forded consistent with the ty of the 
Company. JOHN TULLOCH, Actuary, 





r var T’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE 
r AUGUST, price ONE SHILLING, contains—Lockhart’s 
Life a Sir Walter Scott—A Will of One's Own—Public Affairs ; 
Lord Durham—Who Governs? a Tale of the Back-Stairs— 
Wrongs of the Caffre Nation—A Day i in the West of lreland— 
Letter from O. P.Q.; The Pediment, oe *Fronton’ ofthe French 
Pantheon—The Sorcerer's Last ( hant, and other Poems— 
Literary Register—Political Registe 
William Tait, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. London; 
and John Cumming, Dublin. 


his day is published, 
ue DUBLIN REVIEW, 


Contents. 





No. V. 


lL. > Jorio, on Italian Gesticu- Gomies— Attacks on the 
n. y See 

a Ireland—Past, Present, and . Cc hristian Political Economy. 
Future 9. The Danube and Black Sea. 

3. The High Church Theory of 10. eee of Probabilities — 
Dogmatical Authority. t 2nd. 

4. The Canadian Question ll. Sasmmery of Catholic, Ita- 

5, Montémont’s London a and German Liteve- 

6. The Fisheries of Ireland. 

7. Early Italian Scientific Aca-' 12, Miscellaneous Satelevace, 


London: William Spoover, 377, Strand 
Edinburgh: W. Tait. Glasgow : R. Stuart & Co. 


Moe REPOSITORY, for Aueusr. 
BRLARGED | SERFS. No. II, 
ay LS LT HUNT; 
And consisting of }— = »y wat, Carlyle, a. &. _teme, 
Leigh Hunt, Thornton Leigh om, waters Sa by fit, 
Thomas Wade, and Egerton Webbe. The Article by s 4 
is the first of a Series entitled * High a Low Life in Italy. 
Contents: 1. Lord Durham and the Reformers—2. The Queen 
—3. Lilliputian—4 Dogpret on Double Columns—5. High and 
Low Life in Italy—6. The Curse of the Flowers—7. A Gentle- 
man’s Remorse—8. Mother and Child exposed to the Sea, from 
the Greek of Simonides—9. The Sufferings of Truth—1¢. Epi- 
ee de Fide Alemponis—1}. The Purposes of Natural Theo- 
mistaken—12. ath of Marlowe; a Tragedy, in one 
Act—13, Critical Notices of Books and Engravi ings. 
C, Fox, 67, Paternoster-row. 


With illustrative Engravings, 
HE MAGAZINE of ZOOLOGY and 
BOTANY, Nos. VIII. ong A for AUGUST. 
Cond ucted by Sir wv. INE, Bart. ; 
P. SELBY, Esq. ; 


M. Staunton. 











RD: 

a De, JOHNSTON. 

#,* A as number “of valuable original Communications 
having been received, it has been found necessary to publish a 
double number this pene th. 

ley, 32, Fleet-street, Lond: 
w. H. "tleeee dinburgh ; and all ieetestlons. 
Under the sapeinvetsel of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Deel ~ Knowle age. 
ay is publis 





HE PENNY * MAGAZINE, Part LXIV. 
Price 6d. 

The Penny Cyclopedia, Part LV. Price 1s. 6d. 
The Eighth Volume has been recently completed, price 7s. 6d., 
bound in cloth uniformly with the preceding volumes, which 
may be obtained through every Bookseller. 

ndon : we Knight & Co. a Eadeatetreet 


is day is publis 
HE PICTORIAL HiStORY of ENGLAND, 
Part VI. Price2s. The Work i = also published in Week] 
Numbers, price 6d. each. The first Five Parts form a Half- 
Volume, and are issued, sewed and lettered, price 10s, 

The Pictorial Bible, Part XVII. Price 2s. The 
Work is also published a Weekly Numbers, price 6d. each, 
Two Volumes are now completed. The First Volume, including 
to the end of qh containing 226 Woodcuts, handsomely 
bound in cloth, ce 173. "he Second Volume extends 
from SAMUEL to Phe apa of ISAIAH, and contains 840 pages f 
Lay er eres. with o cuts. Price ll, The Third Volum 








he Work, 
= bes 7-77 + ody Cases’ Knight & Co, 22, Ludgatesstreet, 








A NARRATIVE of “x” ADVE URE 
and ESCAPE of MOSES ROPER from IE 
SLAVERY; with a Preface by the Rev. T. PRICE. DD 

don: Darton, Harvey & Darton, 55, Gracechurchesteget, 
NEW GUIDE FOR A SUMMER TOUR. 
Now ready, Tastestes wd Sige im Beotehag taken on thy 
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man Numeral: 





and 
Minted and and publahed by by Valpy | and sola by all Booksellath 


















A SHORT VISIT to ‘the’ TONTAN" ISLANDS Now 
am, and the M 0 N 
EDW AMD. GIFFARD, Esq. 
ween Murray, Albemarle-street, L- hin 
Just published, in 1 pocket vol. with a Map, at resu 
HAND. soos. for Lh VELLERS in for the g00d. . 
UTHERN GERMAN densation 
es . COMPLETE E GUIDE through BAl BAVAR RIA~AU! the highest va 
—SALZBUR snd BAY rin 
aus, “tnd down the ‘DA NUBE from Uist" e BLACK — oe 
including Descriptions of the most 
Watering Places, &c. . requented! Batas, ani HE } 
John Murray, Albemarle-street, ith the A 
his day i Fr ORM. in 12mo. price és. Le 
ESSONS on FORM, or, an Introductio 
mM ty Embe 
‘ Geometry, as an in a Pestalozzian School, Cheam, 
mre oy J: 
REINER, Teacher of Mathomatios j in Che Publish 
P Finted for ‘Taylor & Walton 
the University of Londen. Upper 9 ed Fabian CON 
This dani 9 published, in 12mo. price 5s. 6d. boards, ~~ neo 
wERMONS on the BOOK of COititos FRANCE. 1 
PRAYER, a Administration of the Sacraments The De 
Rites and Ceremonies of the Church, according Hy ty use a comps 
United Church of England and Ireland. France Etr. 
By the Rev. JOHN H. PINDER, M.A. tons fon 
Curate of the Parish of St. Mary, Lam th, 
Also, lately published, by the same Author, Analyse 
The Candidate for the Ministry ; a Course of Ey. . ue 
itory Lectures on the First Epistle’ of Paul 
Rmothy. Price Ss. 6d. boards, the Apeatie 
James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. Not 
Lately published, in 8vo. price 7s. in boards, ASELECTI 
COMMENTARY upon the PROPHR QUIS 
CIES of ZACHARIAH, Imitate 
By the Rabbi DAVID KIMCHI. here 
‘Typaeioted from the Hebecs, gue. ssotes one raerrations me credit io the 
e Passages relating to the Messia Alexander 
M‘Caul, A.M., of Trinity College, Dublin. one pothing of a | 
pine $3: eee he matt i ee 
inica. riers 18 Da 3 a atter int i 
are desirous of knowing what they really say, ee maga 
lation may be relied on, But to receive it enriched HE 
critical and controversial | observations, renders the volume 
oubly an itish Mi: = 
James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 4th edition, | 
Now ready, Volumes III. and IV., price 24s. “*The Pic! 
EMAINS of ALEXANDER KNOX Eq, the most use 
of Dublin, M.R.1.A., containing Essays, chieft explane Weare scans 
tory of Christian Doctrine, and confidential Letters, wlth private Co. London ; 
apers, illustrative of the writer's character. : 
hte The preface, by the Editor, contains an  Anowerte the Just publish 
T. Kelly's Letter in ‘ The Christian Observer’ for ln. 
James Duncen, 37, Paternoster-row. HE |] 
Of whom nmy 
The 2nd Edition of Vols, I. & IL, — ‘Author of | 
Recently published, in 3 vols. avo ie B mnt 
ROOFS and ILLUST RATIONS. of the (whatever m 
ATTRIBUTES of GOD, from the Facts and Laws of after many y 
Fugeient cine ervenee § being the Foundation of Natural and oot } 
By Je JOHN MACCULLOCH, M.D. F-R.S. P.L.S. P.G.8, dete, 7, ate part 
he gifted author's name and eminence have long been well it, to. do so w 
Men... in connexion with natural science; but it now appear ‘ 
| 11 his devotion to that and other departments of human 
owledge h has been made subservient to this his last and ablen J weekly jour: 
—— which we confidently predict will hand down his celebriy § practice to 
to the latest times.”"— Monthly Review. that it may t 
“Its information is worthy the present advanced state off hand, extrac 
science, and its calm and moderate tone is in perfect accordance 
with the important subjects discussed.” neum, duly 31, 183 
sau Duncan, 37, Passenesensve, 
n 8vo. price 7s. 6d 00 
GUIDE to the READING d of the 
THE GREEK TRAGEDIANS; inbu: 
Being a series of Articles on the Greek Drama, Metrical Ruies form, cost 3 
from Porson and others, Choral Systems, Canons of Criticum, En lish 
&e. Collected and arranged by gis 
e Rev, J. R. M.A. 11 vols. roya 
Head Master of King’s College School, London, set, cost 251. 
“ This volume is a storehouse of knowledge."— Spectator. Todd's 
Printed and published by Valpy ; and sold by all Bookseller. last edition, 
PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDED TO THE ATTEY Baxter’ 
TION OF Wo CONCE AND FRENCH TEACHERS, new, publist 
W and CONCISE FRENCH &@ atrick 
MAR. By Professor BRASSEUR, of King's Coleg. res, ¢ 
Ss. cloth boards. 3 Westm 
Besenvar’s Genders of French Nouns. 2s. neatly index, nb 
boun: 
ee, Barthés, & Lowell, Foreign Booksellers, 14, Gres 
Marlborough-street. M R. 
2nd edition, with numerous additions, bringing the Hi d 
the Colony to 1837, 2 vols. post 8vo., with } TTS T It 
ISTORICAL and STATISTICAU gone 
ACCOUNT of NEW eoure WALES, both as a Penal NESS, By 
Settlement and as a British Colo Daughters, ' 
By JOHN N DUNMORE LANG, D.D. 7 . 
Senior Minister of the Scots Church, and Principal of 
ustralian College, Sydney, New South Wales. t THE S} 
A. J. Valpy, Red Lion-court, eet-street, London ; Bell Author of | 
Bradfute, Edinburgh ; and sold by all Booksellers. & Wastrati 
SECOND EDITION. 
ve published, price 9s. “- ai} RY wert. 
IBLOCK’S DIC O NARI, i or, 
ENGLISH. LATIN and Lan oo 
the Rev. J. W. NIBLOCK, D. RAVE 
Hen ee of the London High Se Se hool. 
Either Part may be had separately, price, 68, BaDNt 
The English Part contains all the ¢ ot words and 
the English | a n version of each 
The Latin Part has Dove 1000 ae sand phrases of the pam T 
Latinity, Bat in any other Dictionary 3 an 0 HE H 
betical order, All irregular Tenses of werbes Secon 
} ns aged nouns; All iresuler a 1 
t oratial 
Poetical Feeley Met vical € ebineone! WAN 






























THE ATHENAUM. 





575 





M. GUIZOT'S NEW WORK, 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
ZOTS LECTURES on EUROPEAN 


GigmHgay oy ie Auth d Edition, 

















































































ARE THIS DAY PUBLISHED. 
John Macrone, St. James’s-square. ” 
Dedicated, b rmission, to the Queen. 
ISLANDS, Now coal , in Tyol. post 8vo. price 9s. cloth, 
oN DO IT’ 18 
Be JOR PRD tess th 
7 into e causes that influence hea’ 
i, ae te'renufss and with th the means which ought to be taken 
LERS ; for the "the community. e volume contains a con- 
a tion of cee materials, and the tables, in particular, are of 
ASAD JSTRIg the highest va't John  Macrone, St. James’s-square. 
te get ——on the! i of NBU’ was published, No. 24 0 
al HE EDINBURGH JOURNAL of 
iD UNATORAL ie of tee BARON Goyer. 
of the 
——F weet y WILLIAM MGILLL &e. dic. 
duction tg ‘cl ~ 
hed with el nt lo rea EB 
hool, Cheag, Embellished wit ides & Co. Corb 
2. 
‘ ol, Published by Saunders & Benning, 43, ieee otrect 
'Fiblsherll 4 CONCISE DIGEST ‘of the LAW, USAGE, 
a TOM offee RCIAL and CIVIL 
boards, cnet RSE of the SUBUECTS of GREAT BRITAIN and 
COMMON FRANCE. 1 vol. 8vo. bey cb oa tion. 
entsandotie | The Deeds and Documents of England and 
the use of the Prance compared and gues Doi. Privileges et Oslige- 
1 Btrangéres Grande Bretagne. | vol. 
tie 
So Analyse de VActe ute de Reform du Parlement en 
. ey. 1 to the British Emb 
wnrse of Ex. by a Gherslicr of of the Lesion of Honour. eres 
— THE KING OF BAVARIA. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. price 4s. neatly bound, 
rds, ASELECTION FROM THE POEMS OF HIS MAJESTY 
PROPHE. QUIS the FIRST, KING of BAVARIA. 
imitated | in English Verse, by GEORGE EVERILL, 
> re thoughts an 4 feelin in this work which would 
oD exiit “f the heart of a the greatest genius, to oy 
ev. Alexander nothing of a king.” — Lit 
r of the Rab Smith, E! Mer ‘bs. Cornhill. 
oa e: all inte This day ig published, price Jee. od. . embellished with 8 Plates 
chet ie HE PICTURE of SCOTLAND. 
By ROBERT CHAMBERS. 
4th edition, greatly y emteeges 1 and ereved, with an Itinerary, 
nd Directions for ‘ 
. hoards, “*The Picture of Scotland’ is not only the most amusing, but 
OX, the most useful, .companion for the northern tourist with which 
ieft explana we are acquain 7 W. : R. Ch lagazin . 
. am » Edinburg 
sl a Ca, 1 dad sald by all Booksellers. et’ W: 8 Orr & 
vertothe Rev, Just published, Vols. I. and I1. each volume complete in itself, 
* August Las, HU . 
HE BOOK of aan CHARACTER. 
‘ CHARLES BUCKE, 
niform, ‘Author of ‘On the Beauties, He armonies, and Sublimities of 
of the As it must be evident to all “the readers of this work, that 
(whatever may be its demerits), it could have been written only 
1 Laws ofthe gamer years Sieenes study, and the observance ofa strict 
tural and Re- anny regard tomen, and the circumstances under which 
iters ef Journals. w ether in London or the coun- 
.G.S, &e. &e. me se particnles arly requested, when they extract articles from 
long been wel Mit, todo — = = b apnoutetgment of the source whence those 
aa buman Bie cot tery. Cometic che eagent 4 alae chet ee . +4 
jast and ablest well urna of yemerdag >; and the euther, Belding eoch 
n his celebrity be exceedingly detrimental, begs leave to solicit 
uke a be entirely dessted from. If however, on the other 
need state off hand, extracts are taken with an acknowledgment, such appro- 
ct accordance Sarr tl 4 be esteemed not only a benefit but an honour. 
Charles Knight & Co. Ludgate-street. 
0OKS.—A Barcary. A Capital § 
ING @ Aad pital Set 
Metical Rie sbtinburgh 1 Review, 50 vols. 8vo., half-calf, uni 
s of Criticism, En 10s. 
we Poets (Chalmers’ ), with the ‘Translations, 
yndon. mjc in bobs eccccccocs sm : —_ me bead, = 
Spectator. ‘s Johnson's Dictionary "3 Vols. 4to., new, 
| Booksellers. Blast edition, published at 71. 7, Ys al’ bas. 6d. 
HE ATTEY- ter’s Works, with Life by Orme, 23 vols. Svo. 3 
PEACHERS. new, published at 14 guineas......0ssse0- 
H GRAM@ Patrick, Lowth, Arnald, &c. Commentary on the 
ing’s College. <a re in 4to., new, nen pub. at 12/, 129...5/. 5s. 
estminster Review, complete, 47 TS 
2s, neatly Ider, published at agen dae tte — 9 _ 
pply to W. A. Mason, 6, Holywell-street. Strand. 
Hers, 14, Great 
13, Great SE a Aug. 5, 1837. 
The Histon R. COLBURN has this day published 
ee 2 THE SAoeiNS NEW WORKS. 
STICA 
sth as a Pent! oe pe hey! a THE MAN OF BUSI- 
- ‘ v6 
Daughters,” ne a ntherees of ‘Mrs, Armytage,’ ‘ Mothers and 
petal of the on 
alee, E SPAS OF GERMANY By D v 
; Bel & - By Dr.GRANVILLE, 
"6. Bel Methor of ‘ Travels to St. Petersburgh,’ &c. 2 vols, 8vo. with 
d CAPT, MARRYAT’S NEW » VE ‘i 
N ARYJ§ Yow; or, THE DOG FIEND. fol oe 
SH. 
. 

































































bie IN CIRCASSIA, KRIM TARTARY, &c. 


including a Sieom Voyage down the Danube. 
BreD MUND SPENCER Author of ‘G nd‘ 
2 vols. 8vo., with aber Mosterton ~acmeneen 


THE HUSSAR. By th " ith f « 
&, Second Edition. pe posto, + “at ROC 
WAN 


ErpiN ce IN “GREECE. 
2 vols. 8vo. sith Bor 


MR Ay 
Grene: and numerous Iu 





SIR WALTER SCOTT’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 
FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS; 
In 2 thick vols., together or se ——~ if with a Coloured Map, 


HE HISTORY of SCOTLAN D from the 
i earliest Period to the Close of the Rebellion 1745-6; con- 
tained in 
TALES OF A GRAND Pasees. 
By Sir WALTER SCOTT, Bi 
Robert Cadell, ‘edinburgh ; Whittaker & Co. London ; and all 
Booksellers. 





BUTTERFLIES AND cee 
Just URAL “i price 6s. i 
HE NATURAL HISTORY. ‘of BRITISH 
BUTTERFLIES, illustrated by ay ards Of 150 Specimens, 

accurately and beautifully coloure 

The Natural History of British "Moths, Sphinxes, 
&c. Price 6s. With very numerous coloured Plates 

*,* The above volumes form a complete Manuai of British 
Butterflies and Moths, containing from two to three hundred 
— and having the English as well as the Scientific Names 


"The Natural History of F weer ol Butterflies. 
Price 6s. With upwards of 70 coloured Specime 
The volumes may be had in =. price 7s. 6d. reach; or ele- 
gantly bound in morocco, price 
. Highley, 32, Plost-street, Lond 
W. H. Lizars, inburgh ; and all Hoobsetioss. 


This day is published, in fep. res } og Vignette Title, price 6s. 


IVES of SHAKESPEAR, BEN JONSON, 
BEAU er and FLETCHER, MASSINGER, FORD, 
WEBSTER, 
Forming Vol. § i Lives or Eminent Literary AND ScigNn- 
TIFIC MEN or Great BRITAIN; an 
Vol, 93 of LanbNner's Casinet CyCLop2pIA. 


‘ __, . Lately published :— 

Lives of British Military Commanders. 3 vols. 
By the Rev. G. R. Gleig. 
. Eminent British Lawyers. Vol. I. By Henry 

oscoe. 

British Naval Commanders. Vols. I.to IV. By 
R. Southey. 

British Statesmen. Vols. I. to III. By Sir J. 
Mackintosh, &c. 

Fereign Statesmen. Vols. I. to TV. By G.P. R. 
James, &c. 

Literary and Scientific Men of Italy, Spain, &e. 


Vols. I, ap il. B Mon » &e. 
ondon : ey and John Taylor. 


APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS. 


RS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. Sixth Edition. 2vols.12mo. 12s. 








Il. 
Mrs. Markham’s History of France. Fourth 


Edition. 2vols.12mo. 12s. 
‘le 
eres Markham’s Historical Conversations. 12mo. 
IV. 


"ma for Children, from the History of England. 
Eleventh Edition. Ismo. 3s. - 


Goat | Stories for Children. A New Edition. 


18m. 


VI. 
ive Geography. By the Author of ‘Stories 
for = n.’ Third Edition. !8mo. 2s. 

vil. 


Conversations on Nature and Art, By a Lady. 
12mo. 6s. 6d. boun Vu. 


Bertha’s Journal while on a Visit to her Uncle. 
Third Edition. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


Lady Callcott’s History of Spain. 2vols.12mo. 12s, 


Little Arthur's History of England. A New 
Edition. 1¢mo. 
John Murray. Albemarle-street. 


WORKS OF THE REV. J. GOLDSMITH. 

This day are published, New and Improved Editions of the 
following esteemed and superior Elementary Books for 
Schools, and Private Education : 

L‘PHE BIOGRAPHICAL CLASS-BOOK, 

consisting of the Lives of 400 Distinguished Men of all 

Ages and Nations, arranged i in Lessons for every day in the 

- With 150 Portraits, 6s. 6d. ; without, 5s. 

. The Geographical Class-Book, consisting of 
extnel from Modern Travels, with Engravings, 9s. 
. The Grammar of Geography, 3s. 62. 
. An Abridgment of Ditto, for Junior Classes, 1s. 
5. The Grammar of the Present State of the 
British Empire, 5s 
eographical Copy-Books. Part I. Outlines to 
fll in; II. ” eeiections only. 3s. each. 
he Same, of larger size, 5s. each. 


8, A Cheap School Atlas, with Preface, of 
Problems, Constructions, &c., 5s. plain; 6s. 6¢. coloured. 
9. The Same, of royal size, 10s. and 12s, 


10. A Grammar of British History, English, Welch, 
Scotch, and Irish, with Chapters om the” Peogeese of Arts and 
Manners, illustrated by Engravings, 3s 

These Works are thus announced for public information, in 
justice to the Author, the success of whose labours has create 
unworthy imitations, by which the public are often abused. 
They constitute an integ ral part of that perfect System of In- 
struction called Interrogative or Jateioctusl, and in spite of the 
manceuvres of Book-makers, and of Quacks in Education, they 
have for forty years maintained an maprenedented circulation 
in their numberless large editions. ith other works of the 
same connexion they have contributed to elevate the country 
to the present bigh pitch of universal improvement, and raising 
the Studies and “e— Sateen they have conferred dis- 


tinction on Tutors and 
i 
it: aces 





3a Sanpateie. 
rinted for Sir R. Phi A Sherwood, Gilbert, 


& r; andto be had of 








ow ready, dto., 2/. 2s., Vol. III. Part 1 


HE “TRANSA ACTIONS of the 


"ROYAL 
SOCIETY of LITERATURE of the UNITED KINGDOM. 
. Contents. 
. On the Antiquity and Co f th 1 
and their Cuiity’ a settling the Differences of Chrone” 


a] 


Cycles, 
logists. By the Rev. F. Nolan, 
II. Report on Signor Ji papell’ 's System of Hieroglyphic In- 
terpretation, which has been submitted Sa Opinion 
of the Society. BS J. Cullimore, E 
is Qa the Saxon Names of Places. By Sir Thomas Phillipps, 


IV. On -_ ll curious Remains of Antiquity, near Beyrout. 
_ By J. Bonomi, Esq. 
Zs Noten on a Roman Villa on the Coast of Naples. By 
R. Hamilton, Esq. 
‘ On’ a New Reading in Thucydides. By W. R. Hamilton, 
c On the Importance of an accurate Knowledge of Te 
raphy in the Study of Ancient Authors. By H ol- 
II, On the Siguen Inscriptions. By W. R. Hamilton, Esq. 
. Remarks on the First Fasciculus of *Inedited Gree 
Inscriptions’ published at Athens. By W. kK. Hamilton, 


Esq 
X. Of the Upper or Collateral Series of Princes of the 
Hicroglyp ic Tablets of Carnac and Abydos. By J. 


Cullimore, aa 
bets in Use among the Jews. By J. 
. Yl the Co Complexion ofthe Ancient Egyptians. By Chas. 


. AGreek inscription. By W.R. Hemilton, Esq. 
ape hae o-Phrygian Inscription. By W Wilkins, Esq. 
amilton, Esq., on a Note in “Stuart’s Athens.” 

W. i: Hamilton, Esq., on Honorary Medals. 

a by me pigyte? Positions in the Topography of 
ens. 

° o a Royal | Bggtian € Coflin in the British Museum. By 

e Rev. G inson. 

x. Notice of Two Roman Inscriptions relative to the Con- 
uest of Britain by the Emperor Claudius Cesar. By 
ohn Hogg, Esq. Esq. MA. 

John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
Of whom may be had Vol. I., price 3/. 13s. 6d., and Vol. II., 
3l. 38., of the Transactions. 





BAUDAY, LIBSABIE EUROPEENHE, 
e du Coq, prés le Louv 


NOUVEL OUVRAGE ITALIEN DU PRISONNIER DU 
SPIELBERG, 
ILVtIo PELLIC O: 


Poesie Inedite di Silvio Pellico, che contiene, La 
mia Gioventa, A Dio, ed altre poesie religiose; i Parenti, le 
Passioni, i Sec oli, Volta, U go Foscolo, la Patria ‘Selusno, il Poeta, 
sos »iso, Ia Mente, Mestizia, Teresa Gonfalonieri, l’Anima d'una 

iglia, il Colera in Piemonte. un Filosofo, la Beneficienza, una 
gia. &c. &c. SEI NOVELLI IN /ERSI, cioe : Rafaella, 
Ebelino, Ildegarde, i Saluzzesi, Aroldo e Clara, Rocello, e la 
Morte di Dante. Parigi, 1837. Un beau vol, in-8, de 450 pp. 5 fr. 


Opere Scelte di S. Pellico, cioe: Le mie Prigioni, 
con le addizioni di P. Maroncelli; dei Doveri dezil Us U onl ni, ele 
sue Novelle in versi. 1836, 1 vol, in-8, portrait, 


Opere Complete, che contiene: Vol. I. Le mie 
Prigioni; Addizioni di Maroncelli; dei Doveri degli Uomini.— 
Vor. Il. Teac EDIE, Francesca da Rimini; Eufemio di Mes- 
sina; Ester d’Enga addi; lginia d’Asta ; Gismonda da Mandrisio; 
Le jenlero di Dertona; Erodiade ; Tommaso N Moro, Gantiche.— 

sve Poesie inedite e 4 Novella i in versi, 3 gros vol. 
in-la, portrait et vue du Spielbe: l4fr, Chaque ouvrage se 
vend séparément, savoir: Le m e Priston, in-12, portrait. 2 fr. 
50 c.—Il medesimo, in-i8, | fr. 50c.—Alle mie Prigioni di Silvio 
Pellico, Addizioni “ai Pietro Maroncelli, in-12, 2 fr. 50 c.—Il me- 
desimo. in-18, 2 fr.—Dei Doveri degli Vominl, in-12, 2 fr.—Ul 
medesimo, teas, 1 fr. 25 e.—I] Volume II.: che contiene le sue 
Tragedie, ed altri versi, 1 gr. vol. in-12 br. 5 fr.—Francesca da 
Rimini, ed Eufemio di Messina, in-12, br, 2 fr.—Il Vol. IIL: che 
contiene tutte le sue Poesie inedite, e le Noveile, | vol. in-12, 4fr. 


Mes Prisons, en Italien et en Francais, 1 vol. in-8, 
avec un beau portreit de Pellico, 3 fr. 50c.~Les. Mémes, en 
Italien et_en Ang 1 vol. in-8, avec le portrait, 5 fr.— 
mémes, EN TROIS, TANGU ES, en Italien, en eae et en 
Anglais, 1 beau vol. in-8, avec le portrait, 7 fr. 50 


Télémaque Polyglotte, contenant les Six Langues 
Européennes les plus Usitées : le Franguis, . Anglais, 1’Allemand, 
I'ltalien, l’Espagnol, et le Portugais. Un beau vol. in-4, sur six 
colonnes, gros caractére, » papier vélin, orné du portrait de Fé éné- 
lon, cartonné . dos de percaline anglaise, 20 fr. ; ou par souscrip- 
ion, ew 32 liv raisons a60c, On peut compléter en tous temps, 

‘ouvrage est terminé. 

Une autre édition a été imprimée format in-12, en 6 vols, 20 fr. 
—Chaque langue est contente en un volume ct se vend séparé- 
ment, savoir: En Ang, 3fr. 50¢.—En Italien. 3 fr. 50 c.—En 
Espagnol. 3fr. 50c.—En Allemand. 4 fr.—En Pertugais, 4 fr.— 

En Frangais, 2 fr, 59 c. Chaque volume avec couverture im- 
primée et orné d'un trés-beau portrait de Fénélon.—On peut 
aussi se procuger deux langues réunies en face l'une de l'autre, 
en deux volumes, savoir: 

c. 
5 Anglais et Portugais 


50 | Italien et Espagnol. 
50| Italien et Allemand 
50 | Italien et Portugais . 
59} Espagnol et Allemand. 
50| Espagnol et Portugais ...- 
5)| Allemand et Portugais. 


f 


‘_—_ 


sss 
Sesssese 


Francais et Anglais 
Frangais et Italien 
Frangais et Espagn 
Frangais et Al emand . 
Frangais et Portugais « 
Anglais et Italien 
Anglais et Es spasnol. --- 
Anglais et Allemand.. 50° 

*y* The above Works may be had of Dulau § Co., Soho-square, 
London, a | the rate ofa shilling aad the franc. 
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INNEFORD'S INDIAN TONIC, for Weak 
Stomachs, Indigestion, Loss of Appetite, Nervous Affec- 
tions, and Constitutional Debility. 


Of Medicines in general use, there are none perhaps more 
valuable than safe and effective tonics; they improve and invi- 
orate the constitution when impaired by the eflects of climate, 
ae use of medicine, protracted disease, or the ordinary decay 
of nature.—The Indian Tonic is a preparation of aromatics in- 
digenous to the East Indies, where their combined €flects have 
been witnessed for many years os a Physician of extensive 
practice in all complaints arising from weak stomachs, loss ot 
appetite, indigestion, nervous aflec tions, and general debility, 
‘To elderly persons it imparts a genial warmth, and gives a tone 
and vigour to the constitution. In alleviating sea-sickness it 
has been found most successful. 

Prepared only by Dinneford, Chemist. No. 172, New Bond- 
street. In bottles, 2s. 9d., 4s. > lis., ¢. each; and sold 
by Sanger, 150, Oxiord- street; jw ee ng was stg Busfield, 
180, Strand and by most of the respectable Chemists and Mes 
dicine Venders. Wholesale agents, Sutton & Co. Bow Churche 


yard; and Barclay, 9%, Farringdon-street, 


576 THE ATHENAUM. 





8, New Burlington Street, August 4, ‘1837, 
MR. BENTLEY has just published the following NEW WORKS. 


NARRATIVE OF AN EXPEDITION INTO THE INTERIOR oF 


























————, 





London: Jamas Hous ' 44 Took’ Court, Chance: Lon Published Saturday, atthe ATHENZUM OFFICE, 2. 
Bs, 4, 's mart, Ghan ry 2. every y, a be E, 2. Catherine-stree 


mts : for ScoTLanp, Messrs. 


Strand, by J by all Books 
te, Edinburgh; fer larane, J. trand. by Joun FRaners; andsold . 





No. 51 
BY THE RIVER NIGER, —<—— 
AFRICA, ns 
Edition for 
In the hain Vessels Quorra and Alburkah, in 18382, 1833, 1834. ser aher C 
By MACGREGOR LAIRD and R. A. K. OLDFIELD, Surviving Officers of the Expedition. 2 vols. a with pom omy mire Plates, _—. 
“ f real travels, embra f danger, privation, hardship, death ; full of novelty, variety, character ; and not less remarkable for the hn 
nid length irae st carried through, $6 far Jacnalaral obecclge permit’ fad, than important for the information gain as to the social and political condition of the fa pot of ic le 
IL. Bs 
A SECOND EDITION. in 3 vols. post 8vo., of ANEW EDITION, rs 1 3 vols. post 8vo.. land. , 
CAPTAIN CHAMIER’S NEW WORK, MR. mee g tall ROMANCE, soa 
THE ae a TALE OF THE SEa. With Fifteen Illustrations by the Author. -t Ber 
* One of the best sea novels.”"—Literary ‘“ ** This characteristic romance is as varied as a lover of transition can wish. We have of this 
“ wi May 1, UI. be loved yard-arm wt me ea along-side any naval novel of the present day. joke, gra gra we Ly —f —t e- re, comical and cross-ex: ations succeeding —_ bo 
ad ing, howeve 
THE BIVOUAC; oR, STORIES OF THE PENINSULAR WAR ale, nd 
By W. H. MAXWELL, Esq., Author of Stories of Waterloo,’ ‘My Life,’ &c. meatly im 
v. ’ vi. names, but 
ENGLAND; with SKETCHES of SOCIETY in the} MEMOIRS OF CELEBRATED WOMEN. Irish Cathe 
C Edited by G. P, R. JAMES, Esq. not revive t 
METROPOLIS. Sis . ; Author of ‘ Darnley,’ ‘ De L’Orme,’ &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits. though he 
By J. FENIMORE CC Coorae, bs Beg Athos oF of‘ Pe Piet, The Spy,” ants Ave ep research book + pad Lat the same tie en) de ous career of Queen bears throug eee ho fough 
of eee recom mumend this work 98 t orth ofa carefal Deval Ie -y eheunte § in curious anecdotes = wae He Bai ayy with loud acclaim the accession of Queen Fine ieee = me 
. vil. we sasisters 0 
SECOND SERIES OF ASTORIA.—Second Edition, in 3 vols. pos. 8vo. of aii th 
- e in 
MR. WASHINGTON IRVING’S NEW WORK. eines in 
CAPTAIN BONNEVILLE; or, ENTERPRISE BEYOND THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. lates. 
By the same Author, a New Edition, in 3 vols. post 8vo, Before er 
X history, be' 
A S O I A. the triump! 
t 
Vill. x. parties In 
JACK BRA G. CURIOSITIES of MEDICAL EXPERIENCE, B bmcoment 
By THEODORE preg es en hog of‘ Sayings and Doings,’ ‘ Maxwell,’ &c. 3 vols. By DR. MILLINGEN. 2 vols. 8vo. The Catl 
“We fe, acknowledge our. obliga ice tions. to . Hook for more than one burst of laughter iran A COMPANION TO THE ‘CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE,’ fist, the U 
SESE | eer oe en speapiasangsd ete WE over th 
Seren cers pe, ems eee ee ress enreietcs Apeercuruaings | coe i 
civilized re 
AUNT DOROTHY’S a BSS: ENGLAND bogs and m 
Or, GERALDINE MORTO " UNDER SEVEN ADMINISTRATIONS. they had w 
By LADY CHATTERTON. 2 = By ALBANY FONBLANQUE, Esq. 3 vols. east —* with bee menced tl 
“ -| « f f humorous illust t! sgarehing ams 
dently one who pesseases enesos power of dalaaseling character. — Hs Ott | ate ths tne oe el cetenilion: tine enter eiecend nen nthe ek eee snginary | 
xu. x11. XIV. was compc 
THE CLOCKMAKER a New —— ~~ ~~ volume ren? Embellishments. AN ACCOUNT OF the Pale. 
4 , to of 
Or, Sayines and Dornes of SamvuEL SLIck, THE BOO OF HE SEASONS; An ener en estates, to 
of SLICKVILLE. Or, the fechas of NaTuRE. Edited by LADY MARY FOX and to pro 
1 vol. post 8vo. By WILLIAM and MARY HOWITT. 0 val. past bee ” upright adi 
. A delightful work. We it to all lovers of nature. A 
“A very clever and characteristic work.”—Literary Gazette. Iti is a jewel.” —Blackwood's “ One of the most interesting narratives we ever resd."=te MB These mer 
In a few days, f never be ir 
SEeconp EpirTI0y, revised, with Additions, in 3 vols. 8vo. with numerous fine Portraits, — 
in 
THE LETTERS OF LADY MARY W ORTLEY MONTAGU. J titer me 
pendence. 
Edited by LORD WHARNCLIFFE. ligoted al 
I. of its mem 
KINDNESS IN WOMEN : A NOVEL. We, and h 
By T. HAYNES BAYLY, Esq. emeapond 
THE NEW COMIC PERIODICAL WORK, THE COMPANION TO THE waren NOVELS, the ecclesi 
EpitEp By ‘BOZ,’ Now ™ ppblishing, | verley Novels: Pn . rade may be ted and pote he rh _ v 
The AUGUST NUMBER, embellished nl aye | humorous Illustrations by George “ST! all but four es = RO y ned 
ty ANDARD VELS AND MANCES. ng 
BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY This unrivalled Collection of the best Modern Works of Fiction, chiefly by Living Authors, nov in stat 
> incl 
Contains, among other interesting Articles, aon on Mien orier's 's Hajji Baba Zohrab Ciigord sean ; 
Song of the Month. A Chaunt for the he Teuperanc icans— Aram—Pau ishec 
Terres Ceaiktheege “ith an Illustration by | Hajji Baba's Last Visit to Tinsiands by the eet Miss Austents Fark Nort hanger Abbey a4 ME averse to t 
what Sough we were rivals of yore, by sane wee Cogece Family, by the Author of ‘ The a Se on nd e not unwill; 
: eee cS co TN Po 
ree Cc! m the Devil's Tai er Ha: 0 Take, by Charles itehea: ni e Nap lovels o win, s were 
Why the Wind blows round St. Paul's, by Joyce | Putte Morgan, the Milkmaid's Story, by Thos. | Mea: “ea ani tae. Banim, Victor Hugo, Foe. ‘Manson tanguinity 
Midnight Mishaps, by Edward Mayhew, with ac. &e. he. waleh wil be"imnmediialy Ay ‘towed Gy Bn omens SRTe wonteTos, “TREY y was 
Illustration by George Cruikshank. rated Fictions Presbyterii 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New dietician ( Publisher i in Ordinary to Her Majesty). enant 1 


They belie 


